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TEN MONTHS IN AMEEICA. 



CHAPTER I. 

In the autumn of 1867, finding myself dis- 
established, but happily not altogether dis- 
endowed — after thirty years' grind in ofl&cial 
life — ^and there being much to induce me to 
make an extended tour in the United States, 
where a number of my wife's relatives and 
connections resided, our passage was taken 
in the Cimard s.s. Cuba, to sail for Boston 
on the 27th of September in that year. 

The voyage across the Atlantic was ac- 
complished with about the amount of dis- 
comfort and pleasure which is generally 
experienced on such occasions, the elements 
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2 TEN MONTHS IN AMERICA. 

and arrangements of the Cunard Compan; 
in their several capacities influencing th 
feelings of the passengers as opportunit 
presented itself. The weather was gener 
ally fine, and nothing occurred to rendei 
the voyage remarkable, the only inciden 
worth recording being of a personal natur 
— viz., the loss of a bag from the steame 
at Halifax containing all our stock of boot 
and shoes. As, however, the loss was no 
discovered until the vessel arrived at Boston 
it was no diiawback to the pleasure of tin 
voyage. At Halifax we laid in a stock o 
lobsters ; and Captain Stone being an adep 
at lobster-salad, the luxury was partaken o 
freely by many of us, with what result, tb 
wind having risen considerably before night 
can more easily be imagined than is agreeabL 
to revert to. Howevei:,^ "all is well that endi 
well" I am not sure that the above remarl 
is quite applicable in the present case; fo] 
the end was not yet. The next notice in m} 
diary is " The Custom-house at Boston." 

As our stay in America was to embrace 
winter and spring and summer, and it beinj 
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autumn at the time we landed, our baggage 
was rather extensive, but I hoped that a 
large box of saddlery and racing parapher- 
nalia, upon which I was prepared to pay any 
duty that might be claimed — though hardly 
anticipating an ad valorem duty of 35 per 
cent in gold — would give our other effects a 
fair chance of passing undisturbed. The offi- 
cers were civil and obliging ; and had it not 
been that we were detained by the fruitless 
search for my imlucky bag, we should have 
got through the disagreeable operation very 
happily. As it was, however, we narrowly 
escaped a second examination, through the 
official chalk-marks on our luggage getting 
rubbed out. I was also subjected, with many 
other gentlemen, to a strict personal search, 
for what object I am ignorant, for I did not 
hear of anything being discovered to warrant 
this rigorous course. The process being at 
last completed, we were glad enough to find 
ourselves comfortably established at the Tre- 
mont House. As, however, our visit was to 
the west, our stay at Boston was not pro- 
longed beyond the following day; and the 
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only item of information that I gained in that 
famous and enlightened city — allowed to be, 
I believe, the first in America for learning 
aad civilisation— was, that one of the provi- 
sions consequent on "compulsory education" 
is, that the police have power to apprehend 
and fine all children, within certain ages, 
who may be met in the streets during the 
hours in the day allotted by Act of State 
Legislature to public education. How far 
such a measure would meet the views of the 
advocates for compulsory education here may 
be a question ; certainly, if the public are to 
pay for the prospective advantages to accrue 
to the population of the country by compul- 
sory measures, it seems but reasonable that 
they should reap the present advantage of 
having the streets of the town freed, for some 
hours in the day at least, from the " gamins" 
who infest them. 

We are fairly on our travels, and Spring- 
field, Massachusetts, is our first halting-place. 
The great manufactory of arms for the United 
States, the largest in the Union, is located 
here. The town is well situated, and an 
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extensive view of the surrounding country 
is to be obtained from the cupola of one of 
the arsenal buildings. The streets are well 
wooded, it being almost a universal custom 
in the United States to plant trees on each 
side of the streets, which, in the original 
plans submitted to the States' Government 
of the groimd it is proposed to lay out as 
the site of a future city, are always designed 
of sufficient width to admit of this embeUish- 
ment ; the houses and churches large, and 
indicative of a flourishing population and 
thriving trade. The breakfast at the Mas- 
sasoit House must not be forgotten. The 
house has a great reputation for it, and cer- 
tainly in quality and quantity the viands 
were not surpassed in any hotel at which 
we stopped. 

There was nothing particular in the char- 
acter of the scenery through which we 
passed, beyond the extraordinary beauty, 
the richness and diversity of the colouring, 
of "the foliage. The tints of the American 
woods in autumn are so diff'erent from any- 
thing we see in this country, that one can 
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hardly take in their beauty without seeing 
them. The brilliant crimson of the maple 
and shumach — ^the dog -wood and the oaks 
varying from a light red to a deep dark 
crimson — ^the deep green of the fir-trees, and 
the numerous yellow and russet colours of 
the leaves, make up a most gorgeous picture. 
It was in perfection here ; later on and further 
west the colours had suffered from the un- 
usual drought that followed upon the heat 
of summer. 

There is some very fine wild and broken 
scenery just beyond Springfield, after which 
nothing striking occurs till we reach the 
bridge over the Hudson at Albany — a grand 
improvement, as any one wiU acknowledge 
who had before to leave the train and cross 
in the ferry-boat to Albany. 

At Albany there was considerable con- 
fusion in changing trains. Our luggage, 
having been checked to this place from 
Boston, had to be claimed, and was found 
with difl&culty only, the time being short, 
and ofl&cials and porters few. From Albany 
we went to Utica, and thence to Trenton 
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Falls, the scenery of which has been loudly 
praised. Much praise too it deserves, for in 
fine summer or early autumn weather, with 
pleasant companions, the rambles and cheery 
influences of the place must be most agree- 
able. The company were all dispersed, and 
the principal hotel was shut up ; but as the 
only other hotel was full, a room was got 
ready for us in the large hotel, though we 
had to go to the smaller house for our meals, 
&c. 

There is nothing stupendous in the seen- 
ery ; but the variety in the formation of the 
rocks causing the falls, the rapids, and the 
stiU deep pools, with the overhanging woods, 
and surrounding wild woodland scenery, 
must, after or during the hot American 
summer, be most enchanting. Besides, so- 
ciety — at all times in America freed from 
much of the constraint necessarily imposed 
upon it by the older habits of civilisation on 
the European continent — has a charm at all 
American " springs " peculiar to itself, and 
not to be despised. I should here state that 
the term "springs'' in America answers to 
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what with us would be understood as "water- 
ing-places." We were unfortunate in the 
weather^ it was very wet, but waterproofs 
and leggings overcame those diflBculties : 
still the loss of the stinshine was a great 
drawback to the beauty of the scenery. 

From Trenton Falls returning to Utica 
we took the cars of the New York Central 
Kail way to Kochester, and thence to Niagara 
Falls, passing by the immense salt-works at 
Syracuse. Here acres of land are devoted 
to evaporation-pans, and most of the salt 
used in the United States is manufactured 
in this locality. 

"Niagara '' certainly grows upon the mind, 
and time is required to take in its real mag- 
nificence. 

When I visited the Falls in 1859 my stay 
was very limited, and I went away with 
the impression that there certainly was a 
" power of water," which fell from a consider- 
able height, but there was nothing else for it 
to do. The Falls are so very faithfully repre- 
sented in the numerous drawings, photo- 
graphs, and engravings of them, which every 
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one has seen, that no room is left for sur- 
prise to the visitor, or for description in a 
journal. On a further inspection and longer 
stay, however, combined with walks and 
drives, and crossings to and from the oppo- 
site side, the real magnificence of the scene 
and stupendous power of the water cannot 
fail to impress themselves on the beholder. 
I must be excused if I add my testimony to 
that of, I believe, many others, that though 
the most magnificent coup dJceil of the Falls 
is to be obtained from the Canada side of 
the river, the American side bears the palm 
in the number of points of interest within 
easy reach ; and if any of my readers should 
find themselves in the neighbourhood of Nia- 
gara, and be at all pressed for time, I should 
strongly recommend them to make the Cata- 
ract House or National Hotel their head- 
quarters, but by no means to omit a visit 
to the Canada side. The bright sunshine or 
moonlight on the waters, and the brilliant 
refractions in the mist, cannot be enjoyed 
too long. To describe it is simply impos- 
sible — ^its grandeur must be felt. 
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There is one thing connected with the 
rapids, howevd^:, that generates more merely 
human, if it may not be called sensuous, 
delight. I mean the '* Current Baths." 

A portion of the rapids is conducted by 
a canal at the back of a row of square 
bathing-rooms, into one of which the bather 
descends by steps ; a sluice is opened, and 
in rushes Lake Erie on its way to Lake 
Ontario ; a grating would prevent the bather 
from being carried off to the latter destina- 
tion. Having made your way with the 
assistance of the back-water to the head of 
the bath, you there find a strong rope fixed, 
to which, by the exertion of all your strength, 
you can for a very few minutes hold on. 
Of course you are instantly taken off your 
feet, and only regain them by a sidelong 
movement to the shallow part of the bath, 
from which you approached the sluice. 

I hardly know how to describe the sensa- 
tion. To say it resembled that caused by 
a good drubbing would hardly express my 
meaning, but it gave a most charming glow 
through the whole frame. Like the Falls, it 
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must be felt to be appreciated ; and I strongly 
recommend every one who has an opportu- 
nity to give this delicious natural lavatory a 
trial. The force of the current can be regu- 
lated for ladies, or even for children. 

Another of the curious phenomena of this 
plaice is the "Burning Spring/' on the 
Canada side, about three miles from the 
Falls. A jet of flame rises through a funnel, 
and will pass through a cambric handker- 
chief without burning it, though, if you hold 
your hand in it for any length of time, it 
feels hot. When the funnel is removed, 
and a light applied to the water in the well 
or cistern, about four feet below the surface 
of the ground, the gas ignites, and flickers 
on the surface as spirits bum when set on 
fire, though, of course, not so freely as would 
be the case with pure alcohol. 

From Niagara we went by Bufialo; but 
having a vivid recollection of the discomfort 
of the sleeping-cars on my previous visit to 
this country, we settled to stop for the night 
at Cleveland. Having, however, to change 
trains at Bufialo, and the cars being behind 
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their time there, we discovered on arriving 
at our resting-place that no portion of our 
luggage had been brought on from Buffalo ; 
so the comforts of the night's stay at Cleve- 
land were not as great as we had anti- 
cipated. Our luggage came on, however, 
by the next train, and we found it ready 
for our start for Cincinnati the following 
morning. 

The system of " checking " baggage, imi- 
versal in the United States, is certainly a 
most convenient one, but I do not think it 
could be entirely carried out on our English 
railways. The distances between stations 
in America being so much greater than in 
Europe, and the access of the baggage-master 
to the passenger, coupled with the fact that 
the baggage-master inhabits the baggage- 
van, and, with his assistant, has time to 
arrange the luggage for distribution during 
the journey, afford facilities which do not 
occur on our shorter lines. The interior 
of the baggage-van, instead of being the 
chaos which the luggage-van on our lines 
resembles, partakes more of the neatness and 
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order of the post-office vans, all the trunks 
being ranged in order, and immediately 
accessible on arriving at the station to which 
they are checked. 

There is another " institution '^ connected 
with the railways in the United States ; it 
is the " Adam's Express '' system. All par- 
cels are sent by this company, who have 
a distinct van on each train, and an agent 
at nearly all the stations. I do not know 
that the work is done any better than by 
the railway company on our lines, but in 
America this branch of the carrying teade is 
worked by distinct machinery. Again, the 
luggage allowed is regulated more by num- 
ber than by weight, each passenger seldom 
travelling with more than one trunk, the 
size of that being immaterial. The con- 
ductor is constantly passing through the 
ears, and will always send the baggage- 
master when required. Some time before 
reaching the terminus he always goes round 
and collects the checks, giving others in 
return as each passenger states the hotel or 
destination to which he wishes his luggage 
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to be sent. The system could, however, 
easily be adopted od all through-journeys, 
especially where railroad and steamboat are 
in connection, with great advantage to the 
traveUer, without causing additional expense 
to the carrier, and with, I think, less trouble 
and greater safety than even the present 
system of registration of luggage on Con- 
tinental lines. 

Stopping one night at Cincinnati, we 
crossed the Ohio by the magnificent new 
suspension-bridge, and proceeded by the 
Louisville, Lexington, and Cincinnati Kail- 
way to our destination — Woodburn, the 
farm of Mr Aitchison Alexander, in Ken- 
tucky. 



CHAPTER II. 

HiERE I must crave indulgence if I enter 
somewhat in detail into subjects of a per- 
sonal nature; but I wiU endeavour to de- 
scribe with as little partiality and as much 
accuracy as possible an establishment which 
I firmly believe to be unequalled in its 
extent, and the variety of subjects it em- 
braces. 

Mr Alexander, who, though bom in Ken- 
tucky, had received his education in Eng- 
land, and had taken his degree at Cambridge, 
never took the oath of allegiance to the 
American Government, or exercised the 
privilege of " citizen," and held his property 
in the State as an alien, under a special Act 
of State Legislature. He purchased the chief 
portion of the Woodburn farm estate from 
his brother and sisters, to whom it had 
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been left by his father, he himself succeed- 
ing to the estates in Scotland of his uncle, 
Sir William Alexander, late Chief Baron of 
the Exchequer. The Woodbum property 
, has since been extended nearly to the limits 
of the military survey granted to Mr Alex- 
ander's father, and now comprises somewhat 
upwards of 3000 acres of the best land in 
America. Kentucky is known as "the 
garden of the United States," and Woodford 
county, in which this property is situated, 
as " the asparagus-bed.'' This property, if 
not of world-wide celebrity, is at least well 
known to every breeder of stock, whether of 
horses or cattle, in America, and the death 
of the proprietor, which occurred during our 
sojourn with him, was felt not only in Ken- 
tucky, but throughout the United States, 
to be a real and irreparable loss to the 
country. 

The attention of Mr Alexander was origi- 
nally devoted to the improvement of the 
breed of cattle in his native State, and with 
this view he imported from England several 
thorough-bred shorthorns, including a bull and 
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COW of the pure Duchess breed, some thor- 
ough-bred Aldemeys and Ayrshures, as well 
as Southdown sheep, considerable herds and 
flocks of which are still kept up in all their 
purity of blood on the estate, and command 
the best prices in the country. For the last 
ten years, however, Mr Alexander's atten- 
tion was chiefly turned to the breed of race- 
horses. 

Having searched the States and many 
of the English racing - stables through, he 
became the purchaser, for 15,000 dollars, of 
Lexington, then the property of Mr Ten 
Broeck, wMle in whose ownership he ran (on 
the Mettarrie course. New Orleans) the longest 
race (4 miles) in the shortest time of any 
horse on record — viz., 4 miles in 7 minutes 
1 9f seconds. After the race the horse became 
totally blind, 'owing to having got at some 
food shortly before the race, through the 
culpability or negligence of the attendants. 
He is still, however, though now eighteen 
years old, used for stud purposes, and is the 
sire of more and better race-horses than any 
other in America. Lancaster, another horse 
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of Mr Alexander's, last year at Lexington, 
Kentucky, made 2 miles in 3 minutes 35^ 
seconds; Norfolk, at Louisville, did his 3 
miles in 5 minutes 27^ seconds; and Me- 
moza, at Lexington, his 1 mile in 1 minute 
44 J seconds. Lancaster and Norfolk were 
both Lexington colts. I am not sure about 
Memoza. 

At the expense of being charged with 
partiality, I shall now endeavour to give 
a sketch of this wonderful establishment. 

Woodbum farm is situated close to Spring 
Station on the Louisville, Lexington, and 
Cincinnati Kail way. A *' dirt " road leads 
from the station into the Lexington and 
Frankfort Pike, which bisects the property. 
I should here explain that a "dirt'' road 
answers literally to its name, especially in 
the winter, when sometimes there is no mis- 
take about it being "real" dirt: no gravel 
or metal of any kind is used in its forma- 
tion. On the other hand, all macadamised 
roads are called "pikes," whether there is 
any toll-bar upon them or not. 

About a mile and a half from the station 
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you enter the grounds at a handsome lodge, 
and passing through woodland pastures 
which can compare with the timber and 
scenery of any park in England, you arrive 
at a most unpretending, rambling old house, 
having a wide verandah in front, shaded on 
the southern and western sides by a grove 
of fine locust-trees. To the east a lawn, 
which in England would be turned into a 
croquet-ground, separates the house from a 
grove of cedar-trees forming the entrance to 
extensive gardens and shrubberies. The 
pastures all around are filled with colts and 
yearlings and their dams, all thorough-bred 
on this part of the farm. The lots are 
separated from one another by the snake- 
fence — a post and rail, peculiar to America, 
without nails, but very strong, each rail 
resting on another at an angle, the top one 
supported in the fork of two upright rails, 
the whole some eight feet high. 

In each of the lots are wooden sheds, left 
open for the shelter of the mares, which 
numbered 109 at the time I was there. 
About three-quarters of a mile oflf, still in 
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the same park-like grounds, are situated the 
stud-stables, containing Lexington, Asteroid, 
Planet, and Australian. Asteroid was stolen 
by, but recovered from, the guerillas at the 
early part of the war ; and towards the end 
of it had a very narrow escape of being 
taken again, as will be seen by the subjoined 
letter from Mr Alexander, giving a fall 
account of a determined raid made on his 
stables by the guerillas : — 

ExTBACT of a Letter from R. A. Alexander, Esq., 
giving an Account of a Raid on his Property at 
Woodbum, in Kentucky, on the 6th February 
1865. 

Matters had at length become so unsatisfactory, and 
life and propeHy so unsafe in my part" of Kentucky, 
that I have at last come to the determination of leav- 
ing my place, taking with me such stock as is likely 
to be stolen. I have been satisfied for some time that 
neither life nor property were qidte safe^ but the vast 
expense of so large a move as I should be obliged to 
make deterred me from the undertaking, till absolutely 
forced to make it. I believe you heard of the first 
guerilla raid made upon me by five rascals, who took 
a number of horses, who were pursued, and from whom 
we took all but my race-horse Asteroid. I got a couple 
of my neighbours, very resolute men, to go over into 
the hills and get the horse, which was done with little 
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cost, though at some risk, my Mends paying the price 
of a good hack for my horse which the rascals had 
stolen; after this, I armed my men, and kept six armed 
watchmen, besides the labourers who could be called 
into service, making in all from eighteen to twenty 
well-armed men, all collected. My watchmen were 
placed at three points to give the alarm; two at each 
of the stables, my training-etables and stallion-ataUes^ 
and two at my house. 

Just a month ago, between sunset and dark, in the 
dusk of the eyening, one of my men came in, and 
announced that a number of soldiers were coming 
down the lane. I ordered the house to be closed and 
barred up (aU the &ont part, at least), got out the arms, 
and sent word to the men to be in readiness; by this 
time, they came in two files into the kitchen-yard. I 
went out to see who they were, and finding them clad 
in Federal overcoats, presumed that they were Federal 
soldiers. With my gun in my hand and a pistol in 
my belt, I stepped into the door, and cried, " Halt 1" 
just as the column had gone half by me ; they halted 
and faced about at once, upon which I said, " What 
will you have, gentlemen?" One of them answered, 
" We want provender for two hundred horses." I 
replied, " That is a pretty large order. I have pro- 
vender in various places, but I have no place in which 
to feed so many horses." Upon this there was a pause 
for a brief space, and then another fellow said, " We 
are out pressing horses." In reply I said, " Show your 
order to press horses." Upon this, he and the whole 
line drew their pistols, and he said, '' This is our 
order." I at once saw how the case stood, that they 
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were guerillas, and that they had me in their power; 
so, to make the best of a had case, I said, '^ Well, I 
suppose, if you are hound to have the horses, there is 
no necessity of a fight about it, but if you are disposed 
to have a fight, I have some men here, and we will 
give you the best fight we can." Upon this an old 
man, Captain Viley, whom the rascals had as a 
prisoner and guide, and who has always shown himself 
my friend, spoke out, and said : " Alexander, for Grod's 
sake let them have the horses; the Captain says he 
will be satisfied if you will let him have two horses 
without a fight or any trouble." Determined to get 
out of the scrape as well as I could, and seeing that 
the scamps had every advantage of me, I said, " If that 
be the case, the thing can be very easily arranged," 
and asked who was the captain. A fellow answered 
that he was. I then asked him if this was the fact, 
that, if I would give him two horses without a fight, 
he would leave me and everything unmolested. He 
answered, "Yes;" and I said in reply, "Then you 
shall have them ; and as I am a man of my word, and 
consider that my word is as good as my bond, you may 
consider the matter settled, so let us shake hands on 
the bargain." I stepped out of the door where I had 
stood during this time, and passed through the first 
rank, and shook hands with the fellow. Thinking 
that the matter was arranged, I went back to tlie door, 
when the fellow said, " March out your men, and 
deliver up your arms." I answered, " We have made a 
bargain, and I am to give you two horses. You shall 
have the horses, but I wiU neither march out my men 
nor give up my arms." He then said, " Well, deliver 
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up your arms, anyhow." I replied : " Captain, I have 
these arms for my own protection. You said that if 
I would give you two horses without a contest, you 
would be satisfied to leave everything unmolested. I 
have agreed to let you have the horses, and I am going 
to keep my arms, but I assure you that a gun shall not 
be fired« However, to assure you that I am acting in 
good faith, I will send my arms into the house." His 
reply was, " Do so, then, and if a gun is nred, I will 
bum up your whole place." I said to him that if a 
gun should be fired it would be his fault I then 
went half-way up the long passage from the kitchen to 
the dining-room, and handed my gun and pistol to 
some of the servants who were there, telling them to 
put them away. D. S. (who, with his family, have 
been staying with me since the former raid) did the 
same with his gun and pistol ; but Kugent retained 
his arms and concealed himself, I know not where. 

On returning to the kitchen door, the Captain of the 
guerilla band said, " Where are those horses 1 I am 
in a hurry." I answered, " They are in the stable 
there," pointing to the stable close to the house. 
" Come, then," said he, " let us go to the stable," upon 
which we aU started for the stable. As we were going 
off, I said, " This is rather bad walking" (as it had 
been raining more or less for several days, and the 
mud was about ankle-deep) ; one of the fellows good- 
naturedly said, " Gretup behind me." To make a joke 
of the matter, and to try to get upon as good terms 
as possible with them, I said, " Well, put your foot 
out of the stirrup, and I will do so." Ho took his 
foot from the stirrup, and I mounted behind him, and 
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thus we moved towards the stables. We had gone 
only a few steps when the horse began to kick pretty 
violently, upon which my friend said, " I reckon you 
had better get down.'' I answered that I had no 
objection, and so dismounted. A few steps brought us 
to the stable near the house, where I had a pair 
of thorough -bred mares, well broken to harness, a 
thorough-bred horse I used as a saddle-horse, a very 
fine animal, and some two or three others of less value. 
There I told the Captain that we should find one of 
the animals I proposed to give him. He inquired if 
it was a good one. I said, " Yes, as good as could be 
found." He then asked if I had not a horse called the 
Bald horse, meaning a horse with white on his face. 
I answered that I had several horses answering this 
description. ' He said, ^' I mean a horse known as the 
Bald horse." I saw at once that the rascal was well 
informed as to my horse stock, and said I had such a 
horse. He then said that he must have him. I stated 
to him that this horse was a good trotting-horse, one 
that was valuable to me, but of comparatively little 
use to him, and that I had twenty horses that I could 
give him better suited to his use. He replied that he 
must have him. Ag^u^ ^ urged that the horse was only 
valuable as a trotter, and though valuable to me, and 
one for which I could get a good price as a fast-trotting 
horse, yet quite unsuited to his use. He at length 
said, that if the horse was one that was valuable to me, 
he was valuable to him, and that he must have him. 
I then asked, if he took the horse I first proposed to 
give him and this one, if he intended to take any of my 
race-horses. He replied, that he must have two of tJiem. 
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Having ascertained that these lascals did not intend 
complying with the agreement made with me as to the 
horses they were going to take, I remembered a letter 
of warning I had received, some two or three weeks 
before, informing me that a band of guerillas would 
make a raid on me, and, after taking many of my best 
horses, intended taking mo off, with the object of 
getting a ransom &om me for my release, and I deter- 
mined to give them the slip, if possible. I said to the 
Captain that the Bald horse was in my trotting-stable 
on the opposite hill, pointing to the stable, and that 
my man Hull had the key. He desired that Hull 
should be sent for, upon which I volunteered to go for 
him, which he permitted. I went off to the brick 
house, close at hand, where the men boarded, and 
found Hull putting on his boots, which he had pulled 
off on getting to the house from the stables. I said to 
him that these men had asked for tbe Bald horse, and 
80 insisted on having him that I feared we would be 
obliged to give him to them, but if he could give them 
any other horse in his place he must do so ; and then 
started with him fix)m the brick house. As he went 
through the kitchen-yard he said, " I think Henry has 
the key of that stable." I at once said I would look 
up Henry, and leaving him went towards the kitchen 
door. There I found four horses, two with riders on 
them and two with empty saddles. I thought two of 
the fellows had gone in for water, though, when I 
passed into the kitchen, I did not see them. Those at 
the door did not say anything to me as I passed by 
them. I proceeded through the kitchen, up the long 
passage to the dining-room, and, upon getting to the 
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dining-room door, found two of the guerillas {here — 
one with his back to me and near the door, the other 
opposite to me and nearer the outer door, which opens 
into the porch towards the garden, which door I had 
had barred up. The man nearest me had his pistol 
cocked and presented at Mrs S., who, I think, had a 
child in her arms, and who stood near the fireplace ; at 
the same time he ordered her to get the rest of the 
arms, which order I heard as I entered. The other man, 
farthest from me, and who faced me, had his arms full 
of guns of all sorts, which he had got from the table 
where S.'s and my arms had been put by the servants, 
and from the comers of the room, where stood my 
father^s old rifle that he had brought from Virginia 
with him when he came a settler to Kentucky, one of 
my brother's, and some two or three of mine, of various 
sorts and sizes. He seemed quite loaded down with 
guns. The other occupants of the room were the 
nurse, who had a child in her arms, and little Mary S., 
both of whom, as well as Mrs S., were nearly fright- 
ened to death. 

Hearing the fellow order Mrs S. to get the rest of 
the arms, I stepped into the room and got between the 
two men. Taking a hasty look at the man with the 
guns, who seemed rather a good-natured sort of fellow, 
I faced the man with the pistol, and said, in a firm 
tone, " The Captain says, if I will give him two horses, 
without a fight or any trouble, I can keep my arms; 
and I am going to keep them." As soon as I said this, 
the fellow faced half about, and, presenting his pistol 

at my breast, about eighteen inches off, said, " D 

you 1 deliver up the rest of those arms, or I wiU shoot 
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you." As quick as thought, I knocked the pistol away 

from the line of my body, and seized the fellow. I 

saw in an instant that he had been drinking just about 

enough to make him do anything, and this seemed the 

only course I had to take. We stood close to the door 

which opens into the passage, and I made an effort to 

throw him out of the room, fearing the pistol might go 

off and shoot some one in the room. I was unable to 

throw him out at the first effort, but as I had seized 

him in a way that I had my left shoulder against his 

right shoulder, and was thus somewhat behind him, in 

making the effort his right knee came in contact with 

my lefty and it instantly occurred to me that I should 

trip him ; so, lifting him, I advanced my left leg, and 

throwing my whole weight against him, at the same 

moment giving him a twist to the left, we fell together 

out of the door and into the passage, about eight or 

nine inches lower than the floor of the dining-room. 

I had a little the best of the fall, as he was undermost, 

and in attempting to rise he called to the other man 

to shoot me, that I was killing him. I took a hasty 

glance at the man who stood with his arms full of 

guns, who seemed taken quite by surprise by my 

actions. He, in answer to the other fellow, said, " He 

is not armed ; he cannot hurt you much." Just then 

we rose together, I still holding on to the fellow with 

the same gripe, my arms encircling him just at the 

elbow-joint, so as to pinion him. The fellow made a 

violent effort to get away, and again called out to the 

other to shoot me. As I saw that he might get loose 

from me, and would most certainly shoot me if he did, 

T made up my mind to give him another fall, just as 



. \ 
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the other called out to me, "Let him go, Mr Alex- 
ander." I said, " I will not let him go ; he will shoot 
me, as I have no arms." Again the fellow made an 
effort to get loose, and, giving him the benefit of my 
knee a second time, down we came together, I still 
retaining my grasp on him. This time we fell against 
an iron safe placed opposite the dining-room door, and 
against the wall in the passage, my elbow jubbing 
against the door of the safe, and his arm, in the hand 
of which he held his pistol, must have struck the edge 
or comer of the safe, for the fellow said that I had 
broken his arm (which, however, was not the case). 
Again we rose up together, for I could not hold him 
down, though. I could retain my hold on him which I 
had at first taken ; and just as we were about rising, 
the man with the guns said again, "Let him go," 
adding that he would protect me. As we rose, I said, 
"Do you promise me on the %oord and honour of a 
gentleman that you will protect me]" He said, "I 
will," or " I do ; " and, thinking that this was as good 
a bargain as I was likely to be able to make, I let him 
go. He made a strong effort to get away just as I 
released him, and I, at the same time, gave him a 
shove, so that he went through the door towards the 
kitchen. The other fellow stepped in between us, and 
kept him moving till they turned into the kitchen. I 
watched them till they disappeared from the passage, 
and, following them quickly, bolted the middle door 
between the passages, and also the door through which 
I shoved the fellow; and returning to the dining-room, 
where I found Mrs S., the nurse, and the children, I 
told her not to open the doors on any account, and if 
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the fellows should retain and inquire for me, to say 
that I had gone out 

This done, I passed to the &ont part of the house, 
and out through the door of the little dressing-room 
which you had when at "Woodbum. I went at once to 
the upper part of the garden, hoping to see what the 
juscals were at, from thence ; but it had begun to grow 
dark, and I only saw that they had made a fire of 
straw, &c., in front of my trotting- stables, and were 
getting the horses out. I then hastened to Lexington's 
stables, and told my man there to take out such ani- 
mals as were most valuable, that they were likely to 
steaL I also sent a boy to the training-stable to tell 
the trainer to remove most of the valuable horses ; but 
before the boy got there a portion of the rascals had 
got there and taken out four horses. They asked for 
Asteroid, but in the dusk of the evening the trainer 
gave them an inferior horse, and so saved the best 
horse in my stable. They got Norwich, brother to 
Norfolk, however, a four-year-old mare, that was a good 
one, and a three-year-old filly by Lexington, which we 
think well of, besides the colt they mistook for Aster- 
oid, making four from my race-stable. They also got 
four from my trotting-stable, and four from my riding- 
horse stable, and three more from various places, mak- 
ing fifteen horses in aU. The most valuable of the whole 
was the trotting-horse the captain of the band seemed 
to be so anxious to get hold of, and he was worth fuUy 
as much as any horse I own, except Lexington himself; 
and I doubt if I would have taken 15,000 dollars in 
greenbacks for him. The second most valuable was 
my trotting-stallion Abdallah. Both these are dead ; 
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the first from a wound in the hock — ^the second, being 
captured by the Federals, was ridden to death by a 
Federal soldier. The third in value, Norwich, was still 
in the hands of the guerillas when I last heard from 
home. Six horses and mares are still missing, in- 
cluding the two which are dead, and their value is 
not less than 32,000 dollars. 

Two or three hundred yards further on is 
the racing-stable, containing from twelve to 
twenty horses, from two to five years old^ 
each more or less known in the American 
racing- calendar. Norfolk, by Lexington, 
was bred and trained here, and sold when 
three years old for upwards of 15,000 dol- 
lars — ^the result of his 3 miles in 5 minutes 
27^ seconds' race at Lexington. 

Close by is the race-course. Kentucky is 
a great horse-breeding State, and nearly 
every gentleman has his private "track." 
Mr Alexander had three, each one mile 
round: one for "running" {Anglicey racing); 
the second for trotting, of which latter pre- 
sently; and the third for hurdle-racing. Mr 
Alexander had always been most fortunate, 
winning large stakes, and selling his horses 
at high prices, but never betting a cent. 
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But the correspondence, anxiety, and con- 
stant excitement attending racing being too 
much for him, it had been his intention to 
retire from that sport last winter. He had 
therefore made an arrangement with his 
cousin, Mr Sweigert, who had all along 
acted under him as a general manager at 
Woodbnm, to take over the "racing qua- 
lities^^ of all his horses. This plan his 
brother, on succeeding him, carried out, 
Mr Sweigert becoming the actual purchaser 
of most of the trained horses, and taking the 
whole charge and responsibility of the rac- 
ing stock and stables. 

Leaving this portion of the establishment 
returning by the house, and passing some 
splendid bull and cow stables, and a dairy 
with a clear spring flowing through it, we 
come to two trotting - stables, containing 
about a score of the best trotters in training, 
and the trotting " track.'' In America you 
rarely hear the word " course " used in con- 
nection with racing ; it is almost invariably 
the " track.'' 

The racing- carriage, i.e., "sulky," is a 
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daddy-long-legs sort of a vehicle — ^four very 
high slight wheels, a flat thin seat for the 
driver, just about amidships, and a steel 
bar for his feet to press against, for the 
horse draws nearly as much by the reins as 
by the traces ; and should the former break, 
which did happen one day when I was 
there, the unfortunate driver must go a 
cropper. 

The ordinary weight of a racing-sulky is 
sixty or seventy pounds. The felloe of the 
wheels of all the carriages of the country is 
made of only two pieces of wood, but the 
hickory is so strong and tough that it will 
stand for years, notwithstanding the rough 
roads and hard usage met with throughout 
the country. 

The trotting-horse is a distinct breed from 
the thorough-bred racer; generally higher 
behind, and with a coarseness about the head 
very unlike the race-horse. On the whole, he 
is, perhaps, more like our roadsters. 

The mares, about forty in number, and 
the young horses, are kept in a part of the 
woods between the new house (formerly 
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known as Mrs Buford's dower-house) and 
Spring Station. The " Forest/' " Mam- 
brino/' and " Pilot '^ stock are here in per- 
fection. 

There is one man, I think a Canadian, 
named Hull, and one negro, employed in 
training and driving in these stables. The 
trainer who has done most credit to the 
Woodbum racing- stables is an old negro 
named Ansell, but he has lately left Wood- 
bum; and Jennings, formerly the hurdle- 
trainer, has now the management of the 
racing establishment. This part of the 
business is now, however, entirely carried on 
by Mr Sweigert at his own new farm of 
Stockwood, lately purchased from Alexan- 
der, upon which was situated Mr Alexander's 
hurdle-track. 

All the lads in these stables are negroes. 
They make fair jockeys, but soon get too 
heavy. Having been raised on the pre- 
mises, they have their master's interests at 
heart, and take a lively interest in all the 
horses. They are of course now all free, 
and receive wages according to their deserts. 

c 
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The hurdles rather surprised thein,and at first 
they tumbled about considerably ; now, how- 
ever, that they have become accustomed to the 
jumping, they like it, and ride very fairly. 

A nigger boy on horseback looks rather 
more like an imp than at other times, and 
when in his " white " jacket with blue stripe, 
looks still more unnatural.. They have, how- 
ever, done credit to their colours, as the last 
season that Mr Alexander raced his horses, 
he won twenty-one races out of twenty-seven, 
and ran second in two of the others. 

All the courses — I beg pardon, tracks — are 
" dirt," somewhat like Kotten Eow. In the 
spring they are ploughed and harrowed, and 
the harrowing has to be repeated after every 
heavy rain succeeded by hot sunshine, other- 
wise the tracks would become caked and 
hard. What it becomes and what the jockeys 
are like after racing in wet weather, may be 
imagined by any one who has hunted with 
an eastern counties pack, but they have 
not got it then. The appearance of horses, 
jockeys, and spectators after some races at 
Lexington, Kentucky, run under these cir- 
cumstances, beggars description. 
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The system of betting is very different from 
that pursued with us. " Pook " axe sold pre- 
\iously to the races in the various hotels in 
the towns and on the course. The plan is 
this : An auctioneer from his box cries, 
"Now, gentlemen, let me sell you a pool; 
what will you give for first chance ? " A bid 
is then made, and when the bid is completed, 
say at fifty doUars, the person to whom it is 
knocked down is called upon to name a 
horse. The same process is repeated — " What 
will any gentleman give for second chance ? 
the pool is fi% doUars," the bid of course 
being dependent on the expectations formed 
of the remaining horses. Say thirty dol- 
lars is the highest sum for the second 
chance. The bidder then names what in his 
opinion is the next most likely horse. The 
third bid is for " the field," and if any likely 
horse is left, the bidding for the field is in 
proportion, say twenty dollars, making in all 
a hundred dollars, three bids making a pool. 
The system is in fact backing horses to win, 
instead of betting against them. When the 
bidding is over, the auctioneer calls out, 
" Gentlemen, come and receive your tickets \" 
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and after the race he calls out, " Gentlemen, 
come up and receive your pools," and the 
hundred dollars would be paid to the person 
who held tKe name of the winning horse. 

The custom of the drivers in trotting-races 
wearing colours has gone out 

I think the fastest time on record was 
made by Flora Temple, one mile in 2 min- 
utes 19f seconda 

Tatler, one of Mr Alexander's horses, 
trotted, last fall, mile heats (three best in 
five) in 2 minutes 26 seconds, 2 minutes 28^ 
seconds, and 2 minutes 29^ seconds — ^the 
fastest time on record for a five-year-old 
horse. He was, however, beaten in the race. 
Trotters are always valued according to the 
time in which they can make the mile. 
They are always tested by a watch, and not 
by any standard horse, the same plan being 
adopted with " running " races."^ 

* T%e following is a statement of the time made by some of the 
fastest horses in America : — 





Miles. Rnnning. 


Min. 


Sec. 


Lexington, 


4 at New Orleans, 


7 


19i 


Tiancaster, 


2 at Lexington, &c., . 


8 


36J 


Norfolk, . 


8 at Louisville, . 


5 


27J 


Memoza, . 


1 at Lexington, . 


1 


44^ 
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The riding -horses in Kentucky are all 
trained to " rack " and to " pace '' — ^the one 
a sort of amble, the other a run. Both are 
very easy paces. 

You sit well back in the saddle, with very 
long stirrup-leathers, and let yourself go 
with the motion of the animal ; to rise in 
the stirrups would be impossible with these 

Pacing. 

Pocohontas, 1 to waggon carrying 265 ponnds— 2 minutes 
274 seconds. 

Billy Boyce, heats, three best in five, nnder the saddle, at 

Buflow, 1 mile— 2 minutes 15^ seconds, 2 minutes 14^ seconds, 

2 minutes 20^ seconds. 

Trotting. 



• 


Miles. 


Min. 


Bee. 


Flora Temple, . 


1 


2 


19} harness. 


Do. 


2 


4 


604 „ 


Dexter, 


1 


2 


17i „ 


Do. 


2 


4 


51 „ • 


Do. 


1 


2 


18^ under saddle. 



Mercia Girl, 1 mile, heats, three best in five, losing the two 
first — 2 minutes 30 seconds, 2 minutes 30 seconds, 2 minutes 
32 seconds, 2 minutes 30 seconds, 2 minutes 25 seconds. 

Lady Thom, 1 mile, heats, three best in five — 2 minutes 25 
seconds, 2 minutes 244 seconds, 2 minutes 25 seconds. 

Croldsmith and Maid, 1 mile— 2 minutes 23 seconds, 2 minutes 
24} seconds, 2 minutes 27 seconds. 

Trustee, 8 miles to saddle — 7 minutes 324 seconds. 

Sprangle, 50 miles in waggon, carrying 400 pounds — 3 hours, 
58 minutes, 4 seconds. 

Ceres, the fastest three-year-old filly, 1 mile in 2 minutes 87) 
seconds. 

Woodford Mambrino, the fastest three-year-old colt, 1 mile 
in 2 minutes 40 seconds. 

Tatler, the fastest five-year-old colt, 1 mile in 2 min. 26 sec. 
Since sold to a gentleman from New York for 17,000 dollars. 
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paces, and a trot under the saddle is rarely 
known, and any one riding in our usual style 
is always said to be "working his passage." 

A negro always "lopes " his horse — ^that is, 
canters or gallops. The saddles generally 
in use in the country are known as the 
" Morgan " saddle, having been extensively 
adopted by that famous light cavalry officer. 
It is somewhat of a Mexican pattern, having 
a very high pommel and back, but the seat 
itself consists of little more than the bare 
"trees." It saves the horse's back, and is 
cooler for man and beast, but those are its 
chief advantages. It must add greatly to 
the fatigue of a long ride, and is not com- 
fortable even for a short one. 

Horses are brought up to be " hitched " to 
raHs whHst their masters axe paying a visit, 
&c. ; and as they are often left for hours 
together, even in the rain, the advantage of 
having merely saddle-trees, with no stuffing 
to get wet, is very great. Even in the largest 
towns you often see buggies standing with 
no one to take charge of them, the horse 
being fastened by a rein to a weight which 
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the owner takes about with him and places 
on the curb of the pavement. In many of 
the towns there are posts, with hooks or 
rings placed at stated intervals for this 
purpose. On Sundays at the roadside, in 
the neighbourhood of the churches, numbers 
of vehicles are left in this manner, and a 
robbery is seldom heard of. Horse-thieves 
abound, but they do not 'pursue their voca- 
tion in this line. 

In the woodlands to the west, through 
which is a charming drive to the Frankfort 
"Pike,'' are chiefly herded the shorthorns, 
Aldemeys, and Ayrshires. The buUs are 
all kept near to the old homestead in a 
separate stable. 

Kentucky is proverbially a most fertile 
State. It is thoroughly agricultural, and a 
great portion of it is designated " the blue- 
grass region," from a rich grass of a bluish- 
green tint. This grass does not make as 
good hay as the " Timothy " grass, which is 
extensively cultivated for that purpose. The 
com grown in the district is generally very 
fine, and the stalk is the chief fodder for the 
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horses, cattle, and sheep during the winter 
months. Bullock-carts convey and scatter it 
about, even when the snow is on the ground. 

Here I think it will not be amiss to say a 
few words, if only to pass a tribute, on the 
many " hands " about the place with whom 
I was for so long a time in constant inter- 
course. The household " servants,^' by which 
name alone the negroes are designated, were, 
at the time of my first visit to Kentucky in 
1859, most of them old family servants, bom 
and bred on the estate. There is a great 
deal of white labour in Kentucky; quite 
two-thirds of the population even then were 
white. Now, the proportion of coloured 
hands is much less; but the negroes on this 
estate numbered about a himdred and fifty, 
including old men and women and babies. 

I went to America with, I believe, the 
Englishman's general impression that " a man 
might wallop his own nigger." A very short 
residence, however, in a slave State served to 
show the faUacy of this presumption. The 
laws regulating the usage of " servants" are 
as clearly defined, and at least as well carried 
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into execution, as those relating to their 
masters. 

There were regulations regarding com- 
plaints against masters, rules to guide the 
judge in the nature of the evidence required, 
and stringent regulations as to the amount 
of punishment the master was allowed to in- 
flict — ^forty stripes save one being the utmost 
limit allowed to be inflicted by the master 
without appeal to judicial authority. 

In such a large extent of territority, where 
the population is proportionately so very 
sparse, it is not to be wondered at that 
police regulations are not very strictly ad- 
hered to. It is indeed almost impossible to 
carry them out fully, even as regards the 
white population. I have known a case in 
which a schoolmaster was shot down before 
the rest of the scholars by a near relative of a 
refractory boy whom he had flogged, and the 
murderer was acquitted. I have heard of a 
boy, a " young American," vowing vengeance 
at the indignity of being flogged by "an Irish- 
man," though that Irishman was his father ; 
and whilst I was in the neighbourhood, a 
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" complainant," whose case went against him, 
waited outside the Comrt till the judge came 
out, and then took a **pot shot" at him. 
The judge returned the fire, but as neither 
were injured, no more was heard of the matter. 

One other little anecdote and I have done 
with the maimers and customs of the border 
State, and will return to the habits of the 
negro population. 

While I was at Woodbum a man at Frank- 
fort shot another two or three times with his 
revolver. The bystanders did not care to 
help the policeman to take him, which he 
contrived at last to do, however, on his own 
hook, after having winged his bird, for the 
police are always armed with revolvers, and 
Ln &d .hi. L shortest way .f bri»gi^ 
a thief to a standstill. 

I have stated that Kentucky is a famous 
horse-breeding State. Indeed, it is described 
as " half-horse, half-alligator, with a touch of 
the tomahawk, " It is scarcely worth referring 
to a statement I have often heard at home, 
that Kentucky is a " negro-breeding State." 
Of course, where most negroes are living, the 
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more are bom. In Kentucky, the proportion 
of the negro to the white man is less than 
in any other of the old " slave States/' The 
laws of nature apply equally to black and 
wMte. While slavery existed, they were 
aUowed free course ; now it is another thing. 

It is reported that a New-Yorker came 
down, some years ago I must admit, to pur- 
chase some horses at a fair. Some disparag- 
ing remarks were made, though of course 
there were a number of Kentuckians pre- 
sent. A rabbit started, and immediately every 
man produced his pistol, and poor bunnie 
verily had a hard time of it. This was too 
significant for the Yankee to mistake, so no 
further objection was made, and the bargain 
was satisfactorily concluded. 

I have said the negroes were happy, and 
generally well treated. The feeling in the 
country was opposed to harshness, and 
any one who adopted such a course would 
lose caste aniongst his equals; and this 
was the negro's greatest, though certainly 
not his only, safeguard, and the threat of 
being sold was reserved as a pimishment. 
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The daily allowance on the Woodbum estate, 
besides house, firing, clothes, medicine, and 
tending when sick, was a pound of meat per 
diem a-head, and as much bread and milk as 
was desired. This, perhaps, was rather but 
not much in advance of the usual rate of 
allowance; and when the numbers of old and 
infirm are taken into consideration (for no 
one thought of parting with a good old ser- 
vant), and the children not to be numbered, 
it will not be matter for surprise that it is 
the universal opinion that the abolition of 
slavery has been a boon to the proprietor. 
Of course there has been a nominal loss, as 
each slave represented a certain amount of 
property ; but I heard but one opinion, that, 
setting aside the principal — i.e., the nominal 
— rvalue of the slave, each landed proprietor 
considered himself a gainer by the transac- 
tion. 

But, be it observed, there is as yet no poor- 
law. What becomes of the old people in 
general I cannot say; I only know the yoimg 
ones are not bom, or at any rate do not exist, 
in anything like their former numbers. 
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On our arrival it was affecting to receive 
the greeting of many of the old hands. " Oh, 
Miss Mary, I must give you a hug ! Yah, 
yah, yah!'' "Well, Massa Henry, youVe 
brouffht her back all safe, God bless you 1 '^ 
aad a bles«mg even feom a nigger is worth 
something, and makes one feel that the 
world is not all bad. 

Oh, how this question of the negro has 
been misjudged and mismanaged all the 
world round! but I suppose, as there is a 
deal of human nature in man, whHe the 
world is the world, people will talk of things 
they do not and cannot understand. The 
less they understand the more "bunkum'' 
they talk, according to my experience of it ; 
and that I may not- lay myself open to a 
just accusation under the same indictment, 
I will just " hush up," and leave the ques- 
tion for the present in the hands of others — 
of those who, at least, know more of it than 
I do. 

" A man convinced against his wiU 
Is of the same opinion still ; " 

and this is one of those questions upon which 
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now, happily, there is but little cause for 
differing, and nothing to be gained on either 
side. 

On the 1st of December, Mr Alexander, 
the spirited proprietor of the establishment 
I have endeavoured to describe above, passed 
away, after three weeks' illness. 

If judgment may be formed from the men- 
tion made of this lamentable event, not alone 
in the local newspapers and by his imme- 
diate neighbours, but also in several of the 
more distant and more importaut papers of 
every section of the United States, his efforts 
in promoting the welfare of the State, and 
his value as an accomplished English gentle- 
man of the truest metal, were not unappre- 
ciated by the inhabitants far and near of his 
adopted country. To his immediate friends 
and relatives, whether in prosperity or suffer- 
ing from the effects of the late horrid war, the 
place he occupied will be very difficult to 
refill. I must take this opportunity of plac- 
ing on record the sense of gratitude enter- 
tained by Mr Alexander's family for the 
unwearied kindness of the neighbours 
throughout his illness, but more especially 
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of one of them who was unmarried, in his 
attendance night or day upon him. 

It is on occasions of this kind in America 
when true neighbourly kindness is so much 
shown. Professional nurses are, of course, 
very seldom to be procured in these country 
districts ; in any case of illness, therefore, 
the neighbours, almost without exception, 
offer their services to sit up with and nurse 
any amongst themselves who may be in 
need of such attendance. 

It was, I believe, a near relative of the 
gentleman, the indefatigable nurse I have 
alluded to, whom Sir Walter Scott took as 
his model of Eebecca in his * Ivanhoe.' The 
great writer had applied to Washington 
Irving for a suitable character, and that of 

Miss G was the result. Many of the 

family are still Jews; and this lady, at present 
in her eighty-third or eighty-fourth year, 
bears traces in her features which might 
have been applicable to the portrait; and 
if , as I have every reason to suppose, her 
nobleness of character equals that of her 
nephew, a more suitable model could not 
have been found. 



CHAPTER III. 

WooDBURN is about ten miles from Frank- 
fort, the capital of Kentucky, and during the 
winter session of the State Legislature, this 
pretty little town, nestled amongst the hills 
and watered by the Kentucky river, is the 
centre of gaiety and sociability. During the 
time that Congress is in session there are 
always " hops '' twice a-week in the ball-room 
at the hotel — pleasant social gatherings. In 
a good room, weU lit, a good floor, fair music, 
and chaperons at home, it would be odd if 
pretty girls and their beaux could not enjoy 
themselves for three or four hours twice 
a-week. The ball does not open till there are 
a sufficient number of couples to make up a 
quadriUe. Girls dress, some in high bodies, 
some in low, some in silks, others in muslins, 
as suits their fancies ; and what few mammas 
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do go, merely dress in demi - toilette, and 
seldom appear to have anjrthing to do with 
their daughters. 

The State buildings at Frankfort are of 
precisely the same architecture as those of 
nearly all the others I have visited, having a 
handsome fa5ade,with double rows of columns 
at the entrance ; a wide corridor, on either side 
of which are the Government oiSfices, Secretary 
of State's and other officers' rooms ; at one end 
the House of Eepresentatives, and upstairs the 
Senate House. Each member has a table or 
desk before him on which to write or put his 
feet, as occasion or convenience may suggest; 
and by his side a spittoon— for though smok- 
ing is forbidden, chewing is allowed. 

There is good standing-room for straQgers 
at the back of the seats, which all front in a 
semicircle to the President's chair. There 
is also a gallery for the accommodation of 
ladies, who are not in the States required to 
hide their charms behind even a handsome 
screen. 

Frknkfort, as I have just remarked, con- 
tains a most sociable little society — quite a 

D 
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" happy family ; " for it is proverbial for the 
kindness of the inhabitants towards one 
another, and for the pleasant reunions of its 
young men and maidens, especially in skat- 
ing-parties on the Benson, a small stream 
which, for a mile or two before its junction 
with the Kentucky river, is wide enough, 
and which, during the " cold spell,'' freezes 
hard enough, to aflford ample space for many 
a pleasant cdterie. 

Last year happening to be leap year, there 
were many parties throughout the country 
essentially leap-year parties, whereat the 
ladies exercised many, though not, that I am 
aware of, all the privileges which custom has 
awarded to this quadrennial festival. Young 
ladies invited young gentlemen to accom- 
pany them to the ball, young gentlemen 
kept young ladies waiting the orthodox time 
before they were ready when their fair part- 
ners called for them ; and doubtless when a 
young lady was brought up to be introduced 
to them for the dance, they exhibited the 
amount of coyness (?) which had been prac- 
tised towards them under ordinary circum- 
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stances. In short, for the nonce, the situa- 
tions were reversed. 

Another fruitful source of social gatherings 
in this neighbourhood is, that parties are 
constantly got up for an excursion up the 
beautiful Kentucky river (the scenery of 
which very much resembles that of the Wye 
between Ross and Chepstow) as far as 
Shaker's Town ferry, and would include a 
visit to that kindly and hospitable though 
peculiar society. 

This establishment, institution, or what- 
ever it may be called, has been, I think, very 
fully described by Hepworth Dixon, but an 
account of our visit there some years previ- 
ous to the time of which I am writing may 
not be amiss in this place, especially as I 
believe nothing connected with the society 
has undergone material, if any, change. I 
was then staying with my brother-in-law, 
who had extensive dealings with the frater- 
nity, when we received an invitation to pay 
them a visit at their settlement. We arrived, 
a party of nearly a dozen, I think, and were 
most hospitably received and entertained by 
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Brother Bryant, who conducted us through 
the various sets of buildings. They are a 
gardening and farming community, their ex- 
cellent preserves being well known through- 
out this and indeed all the States. Cellars 
stocked with lars and even barrels of pre- 
serve, of appli. peaehe., cherries, .nd every 
fruit that can be found in this most fruitful 
region ; stores and workshops filled with 
all the appliances of the trade or manufac- 
ture ; well-stocked granaries ; snug and com- 
fortable steadings for cattle ; whilst the houses 
in which the community reside are large, 
well built, and comfortably though simply 
furnished. This is a community for brothers 
and sisters. Most kind and charitable, they 
keep up their numbers by receiving and 
educating, of course in the tenets of their 
own peculiar creed, the numberless children 
rendered fatherless, motherless, and home- 
less by the late most cruel war. "Secession" 
is not allowed, but still it does take place, 
and those who once depart but seldom desire 
to re-enter the community. I am not sure if 
there is a reconstruction clause, but if there 
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is, it is hedged about with as great difficul- 
ties as beset the poor Southern States. 

The religious tenets of the society are 
scarcely credible, but we were not admitted to 
witness their devotions. Strangers have ridi- 
CTiled them, so they wisely excluded them 
from being present at their reUgious services. 
Everythmg aW the bmldin^was scrupu- 
lously clean. The hospitality of the frater-- 
nity, though simple, was abundant ; and 
nothing could exceed the courtesy and inter- 
est which they took in showing us over their 
settlement, and explaining all matters con- 
nected with their peculiar society and habits. 

These pages are merely written as a diary 
of what I actually saw and heard during ten 
months' sojourn in the States, so they are 
not the place for an essay on the political fea- 
tures of the country. 

I should not, however, be doing justice 
even to my diary if I refrained entirely 
from this subject, which is so intimately 
connected with the state of society in this 
country. Kentucky escaped most of the 
violence and depredation, to which I shaU 
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have occasion to refer hereafter, that deso- 
lated the South. Being, as I remarked, an 
agricultural State, there was a ready sale for 
all its produce ; and being at the same time a 
border State, and taking a neutral part in the 
struggle, though there was much marching 
to and fro of the contending armies, there 
was not much hard fighting. Great injury- 
was done to private property by bands of 
guerillas, deserters from either or both ar- 
mies, which the efforts, such as they were, 
of the occupying Northern force were wholly 
ineffectual in repressing. That these mea- 
sures were not such as to reconcile the 
disaffected, or to impress the loyal with the 
justice of their rulers, cannot be wondered 
at, when the summary measure of General 
Burbidge, then in command at Lexington, 
may be given as a not singular instance of 
Northern military justice. He ordered out 
by lot five Confederate prisoners, and had 
them shot then and there, on the plea that a 
murder, which had been committed by one 
of these wandering bands in the house of 
one of the wealthiest proprietors in Wood- 
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ford county, had been perpetrated with the 
cognisance of that party. 

The country for months, nay, even for 
years — for the remark appKes to the time 
of which I am writing, three years after the 
termination of the war — ^was very unsettled; 
and the poKce, always feeble, is now quite 
incapable of rendering life or property, more 
especially the former, at all secure. 

The newspapers constantly contain ac- 
counts of " shootings '' and '^ cuttings,'' and 
no great amount of provocation was required 
to render this system justifiable even in the 
eye of the law. Scholars have threatened their 
masters, who, on a pistol being presented, or 
its presence notified by a significant gesture, 
have replied by prodLg^other'aod on 
one occasion, in the Episcopal Church at 
Frankfort, I heard the incumbent, in his 
sermon, beg the parents of the scholars 
attending his Sunday-school to use their 
influence in preventing their children from 
ea^g&el. " He codd pr«luce a 
well-armed corps from his own school." On 
another occasion, a young Irish girl accused 
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a negro of insulting her, and of afterwards 
throwing her down an embankment. The 
negro was taken into custody, and confined 
in the Jan. The next night the Irish broke 
into the jail, forcibly took out the negro, 
and hanged him from the top of the rail- 
way tunnel, close to where the outrage had 
been committed, leaving the body dangling 
there till discovered by the driver of the 
early morning cars from Lexington, who 
saw it as the train entered the tunnel. 
Some little time afterwards the friends of 
the negro endeavoured to prove an alibi, 
but it was not established, and the affair was 
soon forgotten. 

Connected with this affair, I ought to state 
that an Irish Eoman Catholic priest, much 
respected amongst them, had been induced 
during the riot to go and try to quiet the 
maddened Irishmen. In this he was un- 
successful, and afterwards, when he refused 
to give evidence as to the identity of the 
ringleaders, he was committed for contempt 
of court. His plea for refusing information 
was, that his presence amongst the rioters was 
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tolerated solely from the respect to liis cleri- 
cal office, and that, were he to avail himself 
of the opportunity thus afforded, he would 
lose aU influence over his flock. To the cre- 
dit of the superior court, he was at once 
released, and a fitting tribute to his honour- 
able conduct was given by nearly every 
newspaper in the State. 

The climate in Kentucky is very change- 
able, but the Indian simimer of October and 
part of November is quite charming, and 
there was also the bright dry cold of Decem- 
ber and January. On the 23d January the 
thermometer at 8 a.m. stood at 18**, on the 
24th at 40^ and on the 25th at 24'. 

After a stay of some months at Woodbum, 
we made a rapid run to Chicago. 

Having still a holy horror of night jour- 
neys, which had not been lessened by several 
fearful accidents which had occurred during 
the winter, and hoping to have a quiet " all 
night in '^ before starting on our seventeen 
hours' journey, we slept at Cincinnati. 

To say we slept, though, is very far 
from the truth. The " army of the Cimiber- 
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land " were celebrating their victories, hon- 
ouring the dead, and cementing the friend- 
ships of the sur;ivors, aad a. L name of 
each hero was brought forward, the rounds 
of applause, generally followed by the "tiger " 
(a conglomeration of yells and shrieks), did 
not murder, for it banished, sleep. How- 
ever, all things must have an end, even the 
Cumberland supper, though it was very long 
in coming, and it was almost time for our start 
for the " Queen City of the West '' before the 
last "tiger'' went to his lair. That our 
Eepublican cousins should constantly award 
the title of queen to their prime cities may, 
I suppose, be taken as a well-meant compli- 
ment to our beloved Sovereign, for whom 
the respect and admiration are general 
throughout the States. 

Chicago certainly is a wonderful place. 
Thirty years ago, according to " Appleton,'' 
Chicago contained only twelve houses, and 
a population, black and white, of only a hun- 
dred. The last census fixed it at 250,000. 
Since my last visit the limits of the city 
have been extended very considerably in 
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every direction, and a most striking improve- 
ment has taken place in the size and mag- 
nificence of the buildings. Each year is 
adding to these : old houses, and sometimes 
whole blocks of houses, are burnt down, and 
new and more magnificent ones appear, as 
if by magic, in their places. 

The fires last winter in Chicago had in- 
creased to such an alarming extent, that 
insurances were almost as ruinous as the 
fires. It was considered that many of these 
conflagrations were caused by an organised 

much of the buildings set on fire, as that in 
the confusion occasioned by it opportunity 
might be afforded for breaking into other 
houses, or otherwise "improving the occa- 
sion." 

The following instance came under my 
own observation: A gentleman heard of a 
large fire in the neighbourhood of his own 
store, but recollecting that he had some 300 
dollars (greenbacks) about him, he took the 
precaution to lock them in his safe before 
going to the scene of action. On his return 
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home his safe had been broken open, and 
the dollars, with others in addition, ab- 
stracted. 

There is no city that I have visited in 
America which exhibits such marked char- 
acter as Chicago. Here the dollar is king, 
president, or whatever term may be sug- 
gestive of supreme command, and the go- 
aheaditiveness of the inhabitants is only 
equalled by the go - aheaditiveness of the 
buildings. I am speaking literally. On the 
outskirts of the city you meet a three-storied 
house, fully inhabited, going *^down the 
street " into the country ! Logs are placed 
under the joists, and by leverage the house 
is gradually rolled on. In the city, brick 
buildings ** go up " by the assistance of 
screws working in the beams and joists, and 
other beams placed beneath; the whole struc- 
ture is gradually raised, and a story built 
below it, realising the Yankee boast of be- 
ginning at the top story and buHding down- 
ward. I cannot recall any particular house 
that I saw raised in this way on my present 
visit, but on a former occasion I saw the 
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Eichmond House, one of the largest hotels 
then in the city, and occupied by about 
five hundred visitors, " going up " after this 
fashion— not in the way some of the large 
establishments of the kind have " gone up '^ 
with us, but with all the business of the 
hotel in full operation. 

There had been a heavy fall of snow, and 
with the unusually hard frost, last winter 
was a grand time for sleighing. Some of 
the sleighs on " Michigan " and " Walnut " 
were very handsomely appointed equipages, 
and prettily filled. Many of the horses, too, 
were fine, and very fast, but there was no 
sleighijig on the lake. The ice within the 
breakwater was twice cut for storing, each 
cutting being of about eighteen inches thick- 
ness. 

The skating-rinks are a very fashionable 
resort. There are several of them, but the 
best was a newly -raised one on Wabbach 
Avenue. It was about a half an acre in 
extent. A gallery was erected at either 
end, with seats and stoves, and a narrow 
footway all round for the skaters, the whole 
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being well lit with gas. Numerous ladies 
were enjoying the exercise, some of them 
being very steady on their skates, but I did 
not see any performance at all equal to that 
of the Skating Club in London. 

There is one at least of our London insti- 
tutions which has not yet found sufl&cient 
favour in American cities to procure its 
adoption there. The crossings of the streets 
are an awful ordeal; but then, compara- 
tively speaking, American ladies never 
walk. Had they done so, the crossings 
might have been swept. 

The street cars are very much used, such 
being the present fashion. They are wide, 
and of more easy access than an omnibus, and 
the universal charge is five cents — about two- 
pence, at the present value of the dollar. 
They are very convenient, too, for the charges 
for "hacks" (most comfortable carriages with 
two horses) are at a ruinous rate, and cabs 
do not exist in any of the Northern cities 
that I have visited, though I have found 
them in New Orleans — at least there were 
open one-horse carriages plying in the streets 
there at one dollar an hour. 



> 
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To instance the various improvements that 
have taken place in Chicago, the buildings 
that have been erected, and the cemeteries 
laid but, would in itself fill a volume. The 
Sherman House is a grand hotel, replete 
with aQ the comforts and contrivances for 
which hotels in America are so justly cele- 
brated. The Opera House, burnt down and 
rebuilt on a scale of great magnificence, 
ruined the proprietor. He raflOied it for more 
than it cost. A man who had bought a 
dollar (3s.) ticket won it, and sold it imme- 
diately to a company for 100,000 dollars, 
who at this cost make a good thing of it. 
" Smart" men these. 

The water-supply was bad, Chicago being 
on the level of the lake. A tunnel was con- 
structed, and carried four or five miles out into 
the lake, and a large kind of cage built round 
the mouth, and the city is furnished with an 
inexhaustible supply of the purest water. 

The city is divided by the Chicago river, 
consequently the principal streets, which all 
run north and south, and are continued on 
the opposite side of the river, are joined by 
drawbridges, and the traffic consequently is 
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frequently impeded. A tunnel is therefore 
sunk under the river at the end of the prin- 
cipal street, and the trafiac is continued with- 
out interruption. Certainly intellects are 
sharpened in this western atmosphere ; and 
here, especially, the increase of the city gives 
forcible illustration to the story of the emi- 
grant who arrived late one night, but finding 
the hotels all full, " guessed he would just 
camp out on the prairie." No sooner said 
than done, for in those days the prairie was 
nearer at hand than it is at present. My 
friend laid his head on his waQet, and went 
to sleep. When he awoke he found a city 
around him, and a hotel bmlt over him. 

I forget in whose travels, but it has been 
said by some traveller to Chicago within the 
last ten years, that a cart went round the city 
every morning to pick up the bodies of the 
men murdered during the night. I have paid 
three visits to Chicago, but did not stay there 
long enough to speak to the accuracy of this 
report. I was not there probably at the sea- 
son of the year when murders were "in." 
The country within forty or fifty miles of 
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Chicago is not interesting. It is prairie land, 
though not perfectly flat, and the only native 
trees are a low stunted oak. There are 
numbers of churches for every denomination 
of Christians, some of the buildings being 
very handsome and substantial edifices. Im- 
mense fortunes have been made, many of 
them by the purchase and sale of building- 
lots — so much so, that this traffic has earned 
for itself the appellation of the "Chicago 
fever.'' 

Private business unexpectedly shortened 
our visit to Chicago, and we returned by the 
Indianopolis route to Louisville, Kentucky, 
crossing the Ohio river about midnight by 
the ferry. It is to be hoped that before long 
a bridge may be buHt, connecting this city 
with JeffersonviUe on the opposite shore. 

It is invariably the case that through- 
out the United States the legislative cham- 
bers do not meet in the chief city or most 
thriving town in the state, but in some 
smaller and less important, though perhaps 
more central, spot ; the idea being that the 
members of the legislative bodies are less 

E 
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liable to be prejudiced by local influences if 
they assemble in more remote cities. Judg- 
ing from the amount of " persuasion" brought 
to bear upon the members, and from the 
nature of the enactments that are passed, 
notwithstanding this safeguard, the precau- 
tion is a wise one, though hardly as efl&cient 
as its framers could have desired. 

Somehow or other — ^why, I cannot say — the 
cities in which State legislatures assemble do 
not seem to increase, as seats of commerce, 
as rapidly as other cities which are not so 
pri\dleged. Such at least appears to me to 
be the case in those places which I have 
visited. Perhaps the situation is selected 
with that view. Such, however, is the case 
with reference to Kentucky. 

Louisville, situated at the border of the 
State, on the Ohio river, is increasing rapidly, 
not only with regard to the stores, commerce, 
and shipping parts of the town, but also 
in the numbers of large private residences 
that are springing up, as if by magic, in the 
suburbs. 

The railways here, as elsewhere, come into 
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the city on a level — along the streets as it 
were, shops on each side, the traffic and busi- 
ness being carried on in the ordinary way. 
As the cars advance the speed is lessened, 
and the bell on the engine is rung inces- 
santly. At crossings the system of gates 
and gatekeepers is ignored — a notice-board 
suspended across the street or road, " Rail- 
way crossing, look out for the locomotive ! " 
being considered sufficient to keep the cross- 
ing clear. If cattle stray upon the track, the 
" cow-scraper'^ is generally sufficiently strong 
to throw them to one side, and avoid any 
serious accident. 

The cars on the Kentucky Railway were 
not the most comfortable we travelled in. 
They were older and lower, and in winter 
the stoves with which they are heated were 
allowed to get more red-hot, and the ventila- 
tion was worse than on the other Unes. 

The " conductor" is a great institution on 
all American railways. Ladies and children 
are without hesitation consigned to their 
care, and the confidence reposed in them has 
never been known to be misplaced. 



CHAPTER IV. 

From this point commences one of the most 
interesting trips it has been my fortune to 
make. I will endeavour to do it justice, and 
to steer clear of all party prejudice. 

At Louisville I took tickets to Jackson, 
Mississippi, but unfortunately had my lug- 
gage, some portion of wUoh Lrw^<J. 
to grief, checked only to Humboldt, intend- 
ing to " lay over" there, and take, the train 
direct to Jackson. I had a strong desire, 
however, to see Memphis, and was induced, 
by the persuasive eloquence of the conductor, 
to alter my plan ; passed the roadside station 
of Humboldt, which certainly did not look 
inviting, had our luggage rechecked, and 
made ourselves comfortable for the night 
in the sleeping-cars. The conductor was 
an Irishman, and, like all other Irishmen 
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in America, was a Fenian, and loud in ac- 
cusations against England, of "injustice to 
Ireland," and the misappropriation of the 
revenues of the Church. There was, I think, 
only one other occupant of the sleeping-car, 
and he, it proved, was also going to Jackson. 
The night was fine and clear, and nothing 
worthy of remark occurring, we reached 
Memphis about 9 A.M., after twenty -three 
hours' travel. 

Before I enter on my Southern trip, I will 
here endeavour to describe the Mammoth 
Caves of Kentucky, close to which we passed, 
and to which we had made an expedition on 
our last visit. 

Our party slept at Cave City, about three 
hours by rail from Louisville ; and after a 
frugal supper, the ladies devoted themselves, 
until the small hours came round, in pre- 
paring suitable costumes for the underground 
work of the morrow. 

The utmost care had been bestowed on 
the selection of the colours, and much in- 
genuity shewn in the improvised cut of the 
garments; for as there was to be much climb- 
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ing and scrambling between and over rocks, 
in many places rough and dirt^^ simplicity 
was the order of the day, and flowing gar- 
ments were tabooed. The result was abloomer 
costume of the most approved cave fashion. 

Immediately after an early breakfast we 
started in two carriages. A drive of about 
twelve miles over a dirt -road, through a 
wild country, chiefly covered with dog- wood 
and black-jack or scrub-oak (a stunted shrub, 
the leaves of which were, at the time we 
visited the spot, ^rilliajit with the lovely 
tints for which the American autumn is so 
celebrated), brought us to the cave. A good 
deal of tobacco is grown in this district, but 
the crop had been gathered before our arrival. 

Our first halt was at the " Diamond Cave,'* 
comparatively small, but with stalactites of 
very beautiful formation, of a brownish col- 
our. An hour or so was most agreeably 
spent in exploring this cave, and the efiects 
produced by coloured lights, burnt by the. 
guide and familiars, were very striking. 

From this to the Great Cave the coimtry 
assimied a wilder aspect. The sides of the 
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ravines were steeper, the trees larger, and 
the ruts in the roads were deeper, till we ar- 
rived at the Cave Hotel. This was a large 
pile of rough building, well adapted to con- 
tain the numbers of visitors who, in the sea- 
son for excursions, assemble here in laige 
parties. An unlimited number of small be3. 
rooms opened into a corridor with one large 
salle-d-manger, and several smaller parlours, 
not so much for private sitting-rooms as for 
public cdteries. 

The afternoon was spent in rambling about 
the surrounding woods, gathering ferns or 
wild-flowers, and in arranging with guides, 
collecting provisions, and what not, for the 
expedition which was to take up the whole 
of the next day. 

We started about 9 a.m. on our travels, 
and a walk through a pretty glen brought 
us to the mouth of the cave, the entrance to 
which was by an archway about fifty feet 
from the surface, and we were almost imme- 
diately in total darkness. Lights were kept 
in a smaU temporary lodge, where we left 
our cloaks, &c., as the change from the tem- 
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perature of the interior to the outer air on 
our return would be considerable. We were 
directly struck by an indescribable noise, 
wiich proved to arise from the barking of 
innumerable bats, with which the walls were 
completely covered. We disturbed a few, 
but they very quickly settled themselves on 
the walls again, and we did not trouble oHe 
another further. As we proceeded, the traces 
of saltpetre having been procured from this 
part of the cave became evident; and we 
were shown the corn-cobs which might have 
been left by the horses used in the works, 
during the time of the War of Independence, 
when most of the gunpowder consumed in 
the United States was manufactured in this 
district. 

Our further progress was through high 
and wide passages, the sides, top, and bottom 
of which were covered with most lovely in- 
crustations, and stalactites of alabaster clear- 
ness, taking the forms of most perfect lilies, 
roses, grapes, and other flowers and fruit, as 
accurately as an accomplished artist could 
have modelled them. Some of the petals 
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were several inclies in length. In some of 
the more open spaces — ^for there were cham- 
bers of 100 feet long by 40 or 50 high and 
wide — ^the stalactites took the resemblance 
of Gothic clusters of columns, and arches to 
correspond, which the blue and white lights 
we had brought with us enabled us to see 
in all their natural grandeur. Then there 
was the " fat man's misery," a deep narrow 
pathway, the sides rising about 4 feet before 
they opened out into a wider gallery. In 
the course of time we came to a river, 
across which we went in boats, and further 
on we had to row on it for a distance of 
100 yards or more. On a portion of the 
way the roof of the cave descends pretty 
close to the water, and here is occasionally 
an impediment to further progress, for 
under certain circumstances the river rises 
to the roof, but there is another passage 
well known to the guides in case of acci- 
dent. 

Eyeless and colourless fish, somewhat like 
cray-fish, inhabit these waters, but they are 
difl&cult to catch, as they are very sensitive 
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to any disturbance of the water in their 
neighbourhood 

The temperature of the cave is about 65** 
at all seasons. 

People affected with pulmonary com- 
plaints have tried living in the cave, and 
have done so for six months together, but I 
could not hear of an authentic case of per- 
manent benefit having been derived from this 
incarceration. 

We did not get back until 8 p.m., and 
though some of the party were tired, none 
were knocked up with their long day's work, 
in the course of which we could not have 
walked less than 14 or 15 miles. The 
guides said we had much exceeded that dis- 
Lce. The ramifications of all the number- 
less smaller passages may, I really believe, be 
followed for nearly 100 miles. 

But to proceed with our journey. It is 
quite wonderful the rapidity with which the 
Southern railroads have been reconstructed. 
The line by which we were travelling had 
been entirely relaid since the war, the raals 
and almost everything connected with it 
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having been destroyed by one or other of 
the contending forces, who both availed 
themselves of its assistance as far as was 
practicable whenever occasion offered. 

Some hours before arriving at Memphis we 
passed over a marvellous wooden bridge and 
piece of trellis- work extending upwards of a 
mile, and as I stood on the platform of the 
car with my friend the conductor, and felt 
the vibration of the rails and timbers, I cer- 
tainly did feel rather glad I had not to 
return that way, but I did not then know 
the lines I was to travel over. No acci- 
dent has occurred, and I doubt not that the 
spirited manager of the line, as the traffic 
increases, will take the steps necessary to 
render it perfectly secure. 

The line is laid for miles and miles through 
woods and swamps ; or rather, to speak more 
correctly, there was a great deal of water 
amongst the trees and tangled brushwood, 
and the eye and senses wearied with the 
monotony, for, at the time I am writing 
of, the trees and flowers were not in leaf 
or blossom. 
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At Memphis we first got sight of the Mis- 
sissippi. It is a wide, wide stream. The 
banks are very low, and when the river is 
low also, the expanse of mud, with the 
silvery stream glistening in the sunshine, 
causes the distance from the Tennessee to 
the Arkansas shore to appear greater than it 
really is. The distance, however, from terra 
jirma on the one side to terra firma on the 
other, is, I believe, two miles and a half. 

We had to remain in Memphis about six 
hours before our train for Jackson started, 
during which time I endeavoured to pick up 
such items of intelligence as might be acces- 
sible. Here I first began to hear and see 
for myself the true state of the South. It is 
difficult to condense into a few pages, and 
yet to render my tale interesting but not 
wearisome, the harrowing sight of ruin and 
destruction, the incontrovertible accounts of 
hardships encountered and to be endured, 
which met me at every turn. Houses and 
stores decayed or deserted, the occupants and 
owners killed in the war, or ruined by plun- 
derers or sequestration. The report — corro- 
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borated by evidence that could have no col- 
lusion or contradiction — ^that families who, 
before the war, were living in luxury and 
plenty, were now not able to obtain meat for 
food once a - week, met me at every turn. 
Instances there were of well-stocked stores 
of all sorts, but these, the owners told me, 
in more than one instance, had been seve- 
ral times cleared out My informants did 
not say, however, how they came to be 
replenished. 

Everything in Memphis, however, was not 
sad and sorry. I found something was up 
in the hotel, and on inquiry, ascertained that 
a wedding was just about to take place; and 
very shortly the happy couple and their 
friends made their appearance in the corridor 
and started for the church. In the States, 
matters of this sort are not conducted pre- 
cisely after our fashion. Each carriage was 
occupied by only a lady and a gentleman. As 
I have mentioned before, the chaperon in 
America plays a very secondary part, if in- 
deed she can be said to be included at aU in 
the arrangement. " We do very well with- 
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out them/' they say. I cannot gainsay it ; 
and as I am only stating fact, we must e'en 
accept tha statement and believe it. " Use 
is second nature/' and not knowing the 
restraint, they may not require it. I will only 
say that I do not think that the practice 
would answer here in the social way that 
might be wished. 

To proceed with my tale : not only did all 
parties return in safety to the hotel, but on 
our going to the Jackson train we found the 
happy pair seated in the car, and the bevy 
of bridesmaids taking leave, all in their 
bridal attire, except the two who were to 
accompany the pair on their wedciing trip, 
at least for the first part of it. The adieux 
were completed at last, and, the cars cleared 
of all non-combatants — ^non-travellers, I mean 
— ^we again started on our way. The road 
was uninteresting, and night soon came on. 
We had a scramble for a cup of coffee at 
Granada, and at Canton had to change cars, 
getting into a sleeping-car. 

I cannot refrain from recurring to " the 
pair." As the time wore on, and their guar- 
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dian maidens retired to rest, they had been 
sorely.puzzled what to do or how to comport 
themselves in the presence of the motley 
group of their fellow-travellers. The last I 
saw of them when I lay down, they were 
sitting on the side of the sleeping -berth, 
looking anything but happy; but when I 
left the car at 6 a.m. at Jackson, they had 
succumbed to fate, and yielded to the in- 
fluence of " Murphy/' 

For the information of those of my readers 
who have not experienced the luxury of a 
sleeping-car, I will endeavour to describe 
the article. The carriage during the day 
is not diflferent from the others, unless, per- 
haps, it may be a little higher, and therefore 
better ventilated. The seats are all ranged 
one (or rather two, for each seat holds two 
people) behind another, but the backs, by an 
ingenious contrivance, are reversible, so that 
the two seats can, when required, be made 
to face one another. The cars are very simi- 
lar to those on some of the German raiboads. 

About nine o'clock the attendant comes 
to make up the beds. He turns the seat 
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the way I have described, draws out an 
under-seat till the two meet, and letting 
down a flap from the side, which forms 
another berth, and again another from above 
this one, produces mattresses, pillows, sheets, 
blankets, and wadded quilts from somewhere, 
and in " a brace of shakes '' a bed, or rather 
four beds, are ready. There is a partition at 
the head and foot, and curtain in front, to 
render the whole as private as such a place 
can be made. 

To the south of the Ohio the gentlemen's 
portion of the sleeping-cars is divided by 
a curtain from the remainder, which is ap- 
propriated to ladies or to " couples," and a 
separate dressing-room is provided at each 
end. In the North this luxury is dispensed 
with, and ladies have to take their turn with 
the lords of the creation. 

I have said that we had to stop and to 
change cars once or twice during the night 
Either then, or whilst indulging in such 
sleep as the cars permitted, I was relieved 
of my purse; and when I opened my bag, 
for the first time locked, I discovered that 
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the sides had been forced open, and sundry 
most useful articles abstracted. Of course 
no redress could be obtained. Had I lost 
^7 t>ag and kept my check, I could have 
claimed damages; whether I should have 
recovered them is another thing, and I am 
very glad I had not to try the experiment ; 
but as it was, each company (and the line 
we had travelled over belonged to two or 
three) said it could not have happened on 
their line, so I had to put up with the loss 
as best I could, and be thankful that it had 
not been of greater importance. I think the 
thief must have been a. Yankee, or, if a 
Southerner, he must have mistaken me for 
a "carpet-bagger," * and therefore fair game 
for whatever could be got out of me. It 
is not often they had the chance of get- 
ting such a good boot and shoe; but the 
"party'' — he may be a Southerner, so I will 
not call him a thief — must have been in- 
tensely sold to find that in his hurry he 

* A " caxpet-bagger" is a Northern with very smaU means, 
who has come south for the ostensible purpose of settling 
there, but practically to take advantage of the present dis- 
tress, and to excite the negroes against their former masters. 

P 
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had only taken one of each of mine, though 
he had the good fortune to secure a new 
pair of boots belonging to my wife. So 
much for the system of checks and baggage- 
masters. 

At Jackson we first became acquainted 
with the real effects of the war. The town 
was formerly a flourishing county town, the 
seat of the government of the State of Mis- 
sissippi. It is well situated on a quiet little 
river, the Pearl, the banks of which are very 
pretty. On one side are thick woods, in 
which, later in the year, there is good wild- 
turkey shooting. Jn the immediate environs 
were many pretty country houses, with gar- 
dens full of lovely Southern plants, — 

" Such was the aspect of this shore — 
'Tis Greece, but living Greece no more." 

Whole blocks of buildings, churches, pri- 
vate houses, hotels, gardens, have been com- 
pletely demolished, and if any trace is left, 
it is only in the chimney-stalk and vacant 
hearth, and the pools of water, once the site 
of cellars. 

The city was twice the scene of contest 
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between the opposmg forces, but it was not 
in the heat of the battle that the chief de- 
struction was eflFected. It was the work of 
cool and deliberate vengeance after the city 
had surrendered. 

We were stajdng here first with some 
relations who had remained throughout the 
war, and again with others who had been 
compelled to leave, and live as they best 
could in the wilds of Alabama. They had 
now returned, though their comfortable home, 
replete with every luxury, and one of the 
best libraries in the State, had been swept 
fi-om the face of the earth, its site even being 
scarcely traceable. They were able, however, 
by dint of firm perseverance and the most 
strict economy, to live in comparative com- 
fort now. 

People get ill and send for the doctor, get 
cranky and go to law, clothes wear out and 
require to be renewed, now as formerly, but 
the universal cry throughout the country is, 
" No money can be collected." 

The " Black and Tan" convention was in 
session while I was at Jackson. It was a 
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strange sight, and the appellation was very 
appropriate. 

A burly nigger, a representative of the 
constituency, was sitting side by side with 
a " carpet-bagger." Occasionally an old re- 
presentative might be seen, but that element 
was very rare, and, I must admit, not always 
entirely a creditable specimen of his class. 
The members may be said to be elected by 
the negro vote ; for not only are white men 
who took any part in the rebellion excluded 
from the register, but unless they will take 
an oath that they did not in any way assist 
any one who did, they cannot exercise any of 
the privileges of citizenship; and whatever 
may have been the case in the early part of 
the war (and then, I believe, there were many 
strongly in favour of the Union), long before 
its close every Southerner had thrown in his 
lot with the Confederates. At any rate, not 
to have assisted those who were fighting on 
that side would have been inhuman, if not 
impossible. 

Practical jokes were occasionally perpe- 
trated, but, as a body, the members did not 
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appreciate the fun ; and whikt I was there, 
a discussion on a joke of this nature, to which 
one of the officers of the House had been a 
victim, resulted in the expulsion of the per- 
petrator. The members did not all belong 
to temperance societies ; or, if they did, their 
pledges sometimes " got '' broken. But a 
very little of the American whisky, before 
the mid-day meal, goes a good way. 

The style of oratory, though clever, is very 
declamatory, very fluent ; but the stress on 
words is apparently guided more by the 
capability of the speaker's lungs than with 
any regard to the meaning intended to be 
conveyed. I do not for a moment mean to 
say there are not many good and eloquent 
speakers in America, but the prevailing style 
is declamatory, and a quiet speaker would 
carry but little weight, especially if accom- 
panied by hesitation. All the speakers I heard 
here and elsewhere were very fluent, but cer- 
tainly modulation of tone does not form one 
of the characteristics of American elocution. 

Lord Charles Eussell or Sir William Gossett 
would not be flattered by the representative 
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of their offices in the Jackson Black and Tan 
assembly. Certainly they would neither of 
them have appreciated the pommelling he 
received when he refused admittance, at 2 
A.M. one morning, to the body of practical 
jokers I alluded to above, who insisted on 
opening the session, and holding a debate, at 
that miusual hour. I am sorry, for the credit 
of the party, to say that the oflfending mem- 
ber was a democrat. It is but justice to add 
that his election was declared void, and an- 
other was desired to take his place. 

The payment of the members is a terrible 
tax on the country. It amounts, I think, to 
ten dollars a -day each, and the session is 
prolonged or prorogued at the pleasure of 
the members, to whom, generally speaking, 
a few greenbacks are a great consideration. 
Their lodgings were simple, and their fare 
not sumptuous ; and I heard it stated in the 
assembly, that some half-dozen of them used 
to sleep on the floor and benches of the 
House, though I did not see them there. I 
only know they did not return very early to 
their quarters, wherever they may have been; 
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and whether any headaches Ihey may have 
had the next morning were occasioned by 
the hardness of their pallets, or the strength 
of their whisky-toddiea or brandy-and-water, 
I am unable to state. 

I must here give some anecdotes of the 
war. I had them from the lips of those to 
whom they refer, and can vouch for their 
authenticity. 

I am afraid I must admit that in some 
cases the opinion of General Sherman, that 
" the ladies kept the war alive by their 
bitter hatred of the Yankees," ia rather borne 
out, but it cannot be wondered at Hus- 
bands, brothers, sons, were all engaged in 
fighting for their fatherland, — and againstj 
whom ? Not against brother Americans.' 
The Northern armies were certainly i 
manded, and chiefly officered, by Amelia 
but the hordes of soldiers were 1 
of all countries, bom Americail»i))i 
rarely found in the ranks, exefltf 
the troopB raised in the "WaSCT 

The cruelties practised were i 
Bcarcdy exceeded in the Indiiut> 
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One gentleman told me that his sister's house 
in Alabama had been entered. Arms were 
demanded, and search made for them. The 
owner of the house was an oj0&cer in the 
Confederate army, and his portrait was found 
in his wife's work-box. "That will do for 
us,'' said the ruflfian, as he took it out and 
smashed it with his heel, pocketing the 
setting. He then shot the baby, and left 
the mother, believing her to be dead, which 
indeed very shortly proved to be the case. 
Can it be wondered at that hatred, undying 
hatred, has been engendered by such out- 
rages, and that such feelings are fostered 
when no hand is held out by the conquering 
power to soothe or aid, but, on the contrary, 
every occasion seized for making the defeat 
only more humiliating to the sujfferers ? "I 
hate the Yankees, and I bring up my chil- 
dren to hate them too," a lady said to me ; 
and I am very certain she is not the most 
vindictive of her race. 

On the surrender of Jackson — or rather, 
when it was decided that further to resist 
the force brought against it by Generals 
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Grrant and Sherman was useless — ^the troops 
were marched out under General Johnson 
some hours before the evacuation was dis- 
covered by the Northern forces. 

A young gentleman, joint owner with his 
brother of large property in the neighbour- 
hood, not much more than fourteen years of 
age, but who had accompanied the forces to 
the trenches, refused to quit with them. As 
the enemy's forces advanced to take posses- 
sion, he was about to fire on a Federal officer. 
Some bystanders knocked up his gun, and 
he was taken prisoner, and condemned to be 
shot next day. A lady, his cousin, and my 
informant, heard of this, and at once deter- 
mined, though a well-known rebel, that the 
only course to be adopted was to try an 
appeal to General Grant, and to endeavour 

to get a pardon for Mr W . There was 

not time for deliberation ; the sentence had 
been passed, and the execution would not be 
delayed. Urgent demands at length brought 
about an interview with the General, whose 
authority was given that the ladies (three, 
and a little girl) should see the prisoner. 
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When he was admitted to them he appeared 
ill and dirty, and said he had been given 
nothing to eat for twenty-four hours, and 
only poisoned water to drink. A pail of 
water had been offered to him and the other 
prisoners, and he drank of it, but finding 
the water burning to the taste he spat it out, 
and desired his brother captives not to taste 
it. His mouth and lips, however, had the 
next day broken out with sores. The wells 
also on his brother's property by his house 
were poisoned by the soldiers. 

Mr W 's relations were very much 

afraid that his indignant speeches and strong 
language would very much prejudice his cap- 
tors against him, and begged him to be silent, 
with but little effect. He knew he was 
ordered to be shot, and thought he would 
have a shot too. The officers about ac- 
counted for the prisoners not having been 
fed by their own supplies not having come 
up. I did not hear of the effect of the 
draught from the pail being accounted for. 

Shortly after this, an order came for Mr 
W and his friends to return to General 
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Grant's quarters. The General, after taking 
his prisoner aside for some minutes, deter- 
mined to release him, in consideration of his 
youth, and, I would fain hope, also of his 
gallant bearing. Meanwhile one of the ladies 
of the party had recognised in an officer 
present an old acquaintance, General Sher- 
man. Fortunately General Grant was in 
command on this occasion, as his brother 
General did not scruple to express his opin- 
ion that the execution ought to have been 
proceeded with. 

" The ladies, and such dare-devils as these, 
will prolong the war beyond endurance." 

One of the ladies then remarked, " He is 
my cousin, and I wish I had a thousand 
such. Poor man, dressed in a little brief 
authority, I pity you ! '^ 

"I have been in places of trust,'' the 
General replied. 

" I should not have thought it," was the 
ladVs rejoinder : and then the General, con- 
ddering that « discretion was the better part 
of valour," left the argument. 

Young W was afterwards, while on 
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General Gibson's staflF, badly wounded in 
the thigh. Eetnming home for a time, he 
so fax recovered as to be able to resume his 
duty on crutches. At the close of the war 
he had an operation performed, and the ball 
was extracted, but he sank under the shock, 
only one more of the noble Southern youths 
victims to this contest. 

But my story is not yet concluded — ^there 
axe more dependent on it As this party 
of ladies who had been to intercede for Mr 

W were returning to their home, they 

saw a crowd of soldiers about their house, 
and, on approaching nearer, they met an 
officer with a dress under his arm. 

" Oh, mamma ! '' was the exclamation of 
the girl (about fourteen years of age), " that 
man has got one of my dresses." This, how- 
ever, was stoutly denied, on the ladies inter- 
rogating him, till, by a rapid movement of 
" mamma," the dress was displayed, and at 
once identified. 

Very shortly some soldiers descried on the 
young girl's throat a brooch enamelled with 
the Confederate flag. This could not be 
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allowed, independently of the intrinsic value 
of the article, and its immediate smrender 
was demanded. 

" No; 111 die first!'' was the spirited reply; 
and she rushed into the house and up some 
stairs into a gallery, and though nearly 
forced over the bannisters, and notwithstand- 
ing the repeated entreaties of her mother 
and friend to give it up, she still called out, 
" Now, take it if you dare 1 " 

The soldiers, with unusual forbearance, 
cheered "Bully for you. Miss;" and Miss 

F wore the brooch triumphantly at the 

Democratic meeting in New York last sum- 
mer, one of the few ladies who were admitted 
to the meeting. 

Many were the anecdotes of the fidelity 
of servants to their masters, even in the pre- 
sence of their " liberators." What a prosti- 
tution of the name 1 

That there were instances of cruelty and 
hardships connected with the " institution " 
will not be denied by any one, but that those 
were exceptional cases is a fact patent to all 
who had ever seen the working of the system. 
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What stronger proof that the negroes were 
happy and contented can be required, than 
the way in which they remained faithful to 
their employers' interests during the war, 
notwithstanding the temptations to desert, 
or to do worse, which were so glaringly pre- 
sented to their views by their Northern sup- 
porters ? That when the South surrendered, 
and the freedom of the negro had become 
an acknowledged fact, there were instances 
in abundance of assertions of independence, 
aad even of " crowing '' over their old mas- 
ters, is not to be wondered at. Have not 
such feelings been exhibited by the emanci- 
pated Briton throughout these isles within 
the memory of the youngest inhabitants ? 

Before I came south I was told every day 
" on the best authority," besides newspaper 
reports, that it was not safe to travel in the 
Southern States. " White people were in- 
suited in the very streets ; ladies could not 
walk out without subjecting themselves to 
unheard-of atrocities,'' &c. Unheard-of in- 
deed they were in the South. 



CHAPTER V. 

During my two months' sojourn in these 
regions I never met with aught but perfect 
civility. Occasionally one got a familiar nod, 
where before no notice would have been taken, 
but on no occasion did I or my wife meet 
with the slightest disrespect. The negroes 
would call themselves " ladies'' and " gentle- 
men," as distinguished from white "men" 
and ** women," which was of course riling to 
their old masters and mistresses ; and hogs 
and chickens which had strayed out of the 
precincts of the homestead, soon found their 
way into pots for which they had not been in- 
tended ; but doors and windows were left open 
and unprotected as formerly, and robberies 
were very rare. Indeed all were poor together. 
The first year or so after the termination 
of the war, negroes demanded high wages. 
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and they would only work for a day or two 
in the week. Before I left the country, how- 
ever, they were petitioning their old masters 
to take them at any price, or no price at all — 
clothing and food was all they asked; but even 
this, in nimiberless cases, could not be given. 

There was no capital wherewith to employ 
labour. The cultivators of the soil had been 
taken away. The crops had been mortgaged, 
and, from three bad seasons, had failed to 
produce even sufficient to repay the mort- 
gages. The land had been seized to pay the 
debt, and that was insufficient. The North- 
ern middle-man, therefore, who advanced 
the money, was ruined also. There had been 
three successive bad seasons, in addition to 
the evils arising from the war, and half the 
land had gone out of cultivation. 

Every one who knows anything of a south- 
ern climate is aware of the rapid growth of 
weeds of every description, and how much 
more difficult they are to eradicate than is 
the artificial growth of cultivated plants. 

Northerners had come down in hopes of 
making something out of the ruined South. 
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They had bought or hired land, and planted 
it with cotton, and only gained a loss of 
nearly cent per cent. 

Many parts of the country are well adapt- 
ed to agricultural pursuits, and it is to 
be hoped that emigration, assisted by local 
efforts, may before long bring this splendid 
country back to life and prosperity. To 
expect that it will ever be what it was before, 
is utterly hopeless. Its former owners are, 
a^ a class, dead or ruined and dispersed. 
The exercise of their noble and generous 
hospitality is no longer possible. Their class 
is gone, and never can return. 

It may not be amiss here to insert a letter 
I received after my return to Kentucky from 
one of the most respected and "smartest" men 
in Mississippi, conveying his view of the future 
of the Southern States. It may be considered 
a very fair statement of the situation : — 

You request my views of the future of the South- 
ern States. It is a disagreeable topic. We have lost 
half a century by the results of the war. We have 
descended from a high degree of prosperity to a state 
of bankruptcy, with all its concomitant evils. We 

G 
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have, nevertheless, a high grade of people. We shall 
sustain the shock with great fortitude. We shall 
push forward with unusual energy our industrial, edu- 
cational, and religious institutions. In five years' time 
we shall dispose of the political entanglements that 
now trouble us so much, enfranchise our people, settle 
the status of our freedmen, diversify our labour with all 
the arts and manufactures, and enter upon a course of 
prosperity to which a state of slavery could never have 
attained. Slavery had a tendency to accumulate mat- 
ter in the hands of the few. Their incomes were spent 
chiefly in their families, educating and socially refining 
them, but adding comparatively little to the general 
prosperity of the State. In our new condition the 
temptations of our soil, climate, and productions will 
eventuaUy bring us a dense population, occupying and 
improving all our waste lands, working our mines, build- 
ing our railroads, navigating our waters, and in all the 
pursuits of life accumulating not only the means of 
subsistence, but an aggregation of matter not attain- 
able in more northern or more southern latitudes. 

We are, in this zone of the earth, the most pro- 
ductive and prosperous the globe around. Pass your 
eye through the latitudes we occupy, alike in Europe, 
Asia, or America, and you will see a land literally flow- 
ing with milk and honey. Give us peace and good 
government, and we are bound to prosper. The theme 
you have suggested is a grand one. While it opens 
upon an impoverished and oppressed people, it never- 
theless presents that imperative and unavoidable neces- 
sity for great mental and physical exertion which can- 
not fail to produce the results I have foreshadowed. 
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The political fanaticism of the Northern States, ever 
assaulting the Federal and State Constitutions, has 
finally culminated in the attempt to impeach the Presi- 
dent of the United States, l)ecause he maintained the 
Constitution of his country in preference to the corrupt 
tactics of his party. Whatever may be the numerical 
Yote of the Senate on the question of guilty or not 
guilty, that corrupt and wicked attempt has failed be- 
fore the grand judgment of the country. The people 
will visit the sentence of condemnation (if passed) upon 
the Badical faction in Congress. They will exculpate 
the President; they will condemn and abandon the 
Eepublican party. The Conservative element will 
accede to power, this despotic Legislature will be ex- 
punged, the Southern States restored to the Union, 
the public debt settled upon a permanent basis, and 
thus the whole country launched upon a new career of 
political and physical prosperity. This will require 
time. Our presidential terms are political epochs. 
We shall probably beat the Eadicals the next election, 
but should we fail now, we shall beat them four years 
hence ; hence I say that these results may be accom- 
plished in five years. I have not time or space to give 
all the reasons for these conclusions. They are the 
general result of my reflections on the subject. 

It is a mistake to suppose that this country will now 
become the victim of perpetual anarchy. The progress 
which the Eadicals have made in that direction has 
alarmed the thinking minds of the country, and they 
are now arousing to the importance of putting an end 
to the legislative tendency in this direction ; and this 
feeling alone must defeat the Eadical party, alike in 
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August and in the State Legislatures. So much for 
the situation of the South. 

I may add that the feeling entertained 
with regard to General Grant throughout 
the Southern States was, on the whole, de- 
cidedly favourable. His was not a vindic- 
tive policy nor nature ; and it was generally 
thought that, had he come into power through 
the success of the impeachment of the Presi- 
dent, his policy towards the South would 
have been one of reconciliation. 

For Greneral Sherman there could have 
been but one feeling. The whole line of 
his march throughout the States had been 
marked by ruin and destruction, and a fitter 
man to carry out a policy of extermination, 
whether of Southerners or of Indians, could 
not be selected. 

From Jackson we went by the railroad to 
Vicksburg. 

The country through which we passed was 
a cotton-growing country, but now given up 
to sedge -grass and cotton -wood, the most 
difficult of all weeds to eradicate. A few 
chimney-stalks marked where once had stood 
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large and comfortable houses, and charred 
wood and bricks showed where had been the 
negroes* quarters. 

There is a single line of railroad between 
Meridian and Vicksburg, but the traffic now 
barely maintains it. 

At Vicksburg I did not find so much trace 
of the siege as I had expected. Much of the 
city which had been destroyed had been 
rebuilt, burnt down, and built up again. It 
had been raining heavily for three days, and 
I was therefore unable to explore the country 
as I had wished. 

The lines around the town were very dis- 
tinct. At first they had been very extensive, 
but afterwards were very much drawn in. 

The streets of Vicksburg are not paved, 
but formed only of clay and sand, and when 
it is wet, which is not uncommon, it is "real 
dirty.** The streets are of light clay, with 
stepping-stones at the crossings wide enough 
apart to allow carriage-wheels to pass between. 

From the heights above the town the 
windings of the Mississippi can be seen for 
miles, and the expedient tried by the Fede- 
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rals to make a cut through the low-lying 
land opposite to and below the town to a 
point in the stream above it, so as to have 
communication free, without passing under 
the powerful batteries which had been estab- 
lished in the city, was very clearly demon- 
strated. Such a plan, however, could never 
have entered any but an Americau brain ; 
but the energy that could in a very few 
years complete a railway across some three 
thousand miles of rough country, much of it 
inhabited by hostile Indian tribes, and could 
even think of laying an electric telegraph 
across or through the unfathomable Pacific, 
was baffled here, for the cut was filled in 
with the surrounding soil as soon as water 
was admitted. 

The same story of ruin to aQ white in- 
habitants, and of destitution amongst the 
negroes, met me here as elsewhere ; only it 
was corroborated by the account of a gen- 
tleman who had been canvassing for some 
State appointment in Arkansas, on the op- 
posite shore of the river, and whose canvass 
took him much amongst the newly-enfranch- 
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ised blacks. He said that amongst a thou- 
sand negro families there were last year 
but twenty-one babies, and only one of them 
was then alive. This speaks for itself, and 
only confirms the reports I heard every- 
where, as well as the correctness of my own 
observation, that the negro must die out. 

After a short stay at Vicksburg, — ^for the 
only Mends I had there were changing their 
residence and could not receive me — at least, 
their unsettled state was a good reason for 
not accepting hospitality, which, however 
readily offered, I knew could be but ill 
afforded, — we took our passage to New 
Orleans on the Eobert E. Lee, a splendid 
new boat, beautifully fitted up, and officered 
by a most superior set of men. The dimen- 
sions of this steamer were as follows : length, 
305 feet ; beam, 61 feet; width of gallery out- 
side cabin, 4 feet; saloon, 18 feet by 200 ; and 
width of cabin, 1 feet. 

Steamers of this kind of build are, I be- 
lieve, only to be seen in American waters ; 
at any rate, I am sure that superior comforts 
are not to be met with afloat. The ladies' 
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cabin occupies the stern of the boat, and, as 
is the case in railway cars, gentlemen in the 
company of ladies are admitted to this sanc- 
tum. There is, however, usually no division 
between the part of the saloon set aside for 
the use of ladies and that allotted to gentle- 
men, though a partition or curtain can readily 
be adapted to the purpose when required. 
The state-rooms open out of the cabin, with 
a door opposite on to the covered gallery. 
There are also two brides' cabins, situated 
on either side at the stem. These are larger, 
and more comfortably fitted up. The bar, 
that necessary appendage to everything pax- 
taking of the nature of a hotel, is at the fore 
end of the gentlemen's portion of the saloon. 
The " office " of the steamer is opposite to it. 
The cabins, or state-rooms, are more com- 
modious than even in the Cunard line steam- 
ships ; and in each are two complete sets of 
life -belts, often no unnecessary appendage 
on voyages up and down the Mississippi. I 
confess that I had considerable qualms on 
taking my passage — many more than on 
embarking on the ocean. 
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On board the Cunard packets I felt en- 
tirely in the hands of Providence, whilst in 
a Mississippi steamboat I felt that the stokers 
and pokers were, to say the least of it, very 
careless in carrying out the fore - arranged 
plans of the Almighty. ' Accordingly — ^like 
the old lady who always trusted to the 
uttermost, when pressed as to her feelings 
on her pony running away, replied, " Well, 
sir, I trusted in Providence till the breech- 
ing broke, and then jumped out "-anxious 
to give Providence every assistance in my 
power in case of a blow-up, the first thing I 
did on going into my cabin was to practise 
getting into the life-preserver. 

I am thankful to say that the voyage was 
performed in safety, and in the utmost com- 
fort. 

Any shore less interesting than that of 
the Mississippi river, with only a moderate 
amount of water, I cannot imagine ; a very 
strong current, three-quarters of a mile 
broad, and often more, running about four 
miles an hour between almost perpendicular 
wet and slippery clay-banks. 
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Some friends of mine were in a steamer 
in 1866 which caught fire. One of them 
agreed with two others to jimip overboard. 
As the two others did so the smoke cleared 
away, and my friend saw that his compan- 
ions had jumped into a mass of flames rising 
from the lower deck, and they were burnt. 
He jumped later into the water, and was 
got ashore some distance lower down. The 
bystanders pronounced him dead, and were 
leaving him accordingly, but his brother, 
who had been more fortunate, insisted on 
every means being used to resuscitate him, 
and happily they proved eflfectual ; and last 
summer he was married to the lovely and 
accomplished daughter of the opulent Mr 
of new York. 

Our voyage was without adventure, and 
as the river was not very full, we did not 
see as much of the peculiarities of it as I 
had anticipated. 

The shores of the river are generally low, 
though occasionally high and picturesque 
bluffs present themselves. One of these 
occurs at Natchez, where we arrived about 
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10 A.M. On approaching it from Vicksburg 
is seen one of the most beautiful gardens on 
the banks of the river, laid out at a vast 
expense, but now it can scarcely be said to be 
kept up. The owner, like nearly all others 
in these parts, if not entirely ruined, was 
altogether so crippled in his means as to 
render impossible all but the most necessary 
expenditure. 

We landed at Natchez, as the steamer was 
to remain there some hours, and having some 
intimate friends living in the neighbourhood, 
called upon them, and they accompanied us 
m a drive round the environs of the town. 

Natchez was formerly famous for the lux- 
ury and beauty of the country-seats around 
it, the residences of wealthy planters of this 
and adjoining regions, and truly these reports 
were not exaggerated. Eoehampton, or St 
Leonards, near Windsor, forms the closest 
resemblance to the district that I can call 
to mind, and they do not come up to the 
reality, even in disposition of the ground. 

The gardens, in happier times, must have 
been most lovely. We were there too early 
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in the season to see the flowers in fuU per- 
fection, even had they had a fair chance 
of being seen ; but as it was, in one garden 
more particularly, as having fared better than 
its neighbours, the roses, camellias, azaleas, 
yellow jasmine, pomegranates, &c. &c.,were in 
profusion, and the nosegay presented to us by 
the hospitable lady of the mansion was the ad- 
mired of all beholders on board the E. E. Lee, 
and no less so in the saloon of the St Charles 
Hotel, New Orleans, where we arrived about 
6 P.M., just sixty hours from Vicksburg, in- 
cluding the six hours' stoppage at Natchez. 

I cannot say adieu to my recollections of 
this fine boat, and its civil and attentive 
crew, without recording that having brought 
our friends on board to dine with us at 
Natchez, on remarking that no charge was 
made, the reply I received was, "Oh! not 
at all ; we are always happy to see any of 
your friends ;" and this, on inquiry, I found 
to be the general practice. 

The water in the Mississippi' was rather 
low at the time we were descending; but 
when it is high, the houses and land, situ- 
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ated in many places some yards below the 
level of the river, must present a very 
strange appearance from the lofty deck of 
the steamer. It was situations like this that 
the conquering army took advantage of to 
wreak their vengeance on their foe, and were 
able to disperse destruction on aU around 
indiscriminately. To keep the levees or 
embankments in repair is one of the most 
costly of the charges connected with a plan- 
tation. They are constantly needing and 
receiving most careful watching to maintain 
them even in the best of times. Let run to 
waste, or, still more, if these artificial boun- 
daries of the river are purposely destroyed, 
any one can easily understand the utter 
destruction which must be occasioned for 
miles around by such a body of water being 
allowed to run riot over the surface of low- 
lying land. The difficulty and expense of 
restoring the embankment are increased 
tenfold by every day's delay. Whole regi- 
ments of soldiers and bands of negroes were 
scarcely sufficient to restore the works ; and 
great indeed was the expense entailed on 
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the State in general and the proprietor in 
particular — ^if indeed he has been allowed to 
retain possession of his land — ^in repairing 
the breaches which these causes have effected. 

Judging from the pictures I have seen of 
New Orleans, the state of the quays and 
country must be very different now to what 
was formerly the case. As we came along 
down the river, we picked up very Httle 
cotton, and the land on each side seemed 
deserted. From one place we brought sixty 
mules and other plant connected with the 
cultivation of the plantation, the working of 
that estate being given up, as hundreds of 
others were besides. 

Many were the instances of ruined home- 
steads ruthlessly shelled or plundered by the 
Federals, who had possession of the river. 
At B4ton Eouge, formerly the capital of 
Louisiana, magnificent buildings, a college, 
and the State arsenal, were roofless and 
windowless, the effects of the bombardment. 

As we approached New Orleans, amongst 
the numbers of steamships lying by the 
quays, several were pointed out to me as 
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captured blockade-runners. Eakish, wicked- 
looking, low-hulled, grey craft they were ; 
and one could not help regretting the kindly 
aid that had been lost to the suffering South- 
erner, if not turned against him, by his sue- 
cessful Northern foe. 

The steamers amving at the quays of the 
Crescent City are all moored by their stems 
to the wharf, and a peculiar sight it was, 
slowly steaming down, looking out for any- 
thing like a vacant space wherein to squeeze 
the mighty hull of the E. E. Lee- A spot 
Was found at last, but it was nearly 10 
o^clock before we landed. 

New Orleans has so often been described 
that it seems superfluous to remark upon it 
here, but my journal would be incomplete 
without making some allusion to its peculi- 
arities. There is much about it very strik- 
ing, especially after a residence in, or famili- 
arity with, other cities of the United States. 
The difference between the French part of 
the town, with its old and narrow streets, 
and the more modem and American quarter, 
is great. 
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Our stay at New Orleans on this occasion 
was very short. The St Charles was full, 
and we could not get good rooms there ; the 
St Louis, the next best hotel, was shut up ; 
added to which, there was so much of the 
same story of ruin and desolation, that I took 
advantage of a steamer calling at Havanna 
two days after our arrival, to carry out a 
latent wish I had entertained to visit a 
tropical climate, and to provide myself with 
some real Havanna cigars. Before leaving, 
however, I was honoured by an introduction 
to several of the generals, late of the Southeiii 
army, well known in America^ and not un- 
heard of in regions far removed from the 
scene of their exploits. Their talents are 
now turned to various account. Some have 
turned the sword into the ploughshare, others 
into the pen. Many are lawyers ; some have 
"gone West;'' General Armstrong, one of 
the latter, had that day returned to what all 
Southerners look upon as the city of their 
hopes. From Texas he had performed part 
of the journey on a railway, not propelled 
by steam but by wind. The locomotives " 
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only ran twice a-week, so he and some com- 
panions got upon a truck, and with " a wet 
sheet and a flowing sail, and a wind that 
follows fast/' they sped along as merrily 
as if engine No. 10 had really drawn them 
on. With General Beauregard, too, I had 
some pleasant conversation. He had been 
much impressed by, and warmly appreciated, 
the reception he had met with while* in 
England in 1865, and was full of pleasant 
and cheery talk. His achievements in the 
field we have all lately heard of, and his 
appearance, manners, and conversation. faUy 
bore out the firmness and quick decision for 
which he was so celebrated. 

To General Maury, the nephew of the 
great geographer, whom I am proud of having 
the honour to call my friend, I am indebted 
for much kindness, and for valuable informa- 
tion and introductions. 

I have said that our stay at New Orleans 
was but short before we were off* again, hoping 
to see some real ti:opical scenery. Before 
that could be obtained, however, I at least 
had an ordeal to go through. 

H 
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I HAVE no doubt that most of those who 
honour me by reading this Journal will have 
crossed the Channel from Dover to Calais at 
least, and back. Well they, kind sympa- 
thising creatures, will appreciate the sensa- 
tions I endured, not for two hours but for 
sixty, between New Orleans and Havanna. 

Truly the Juniata had not accommodated 
herself to amateur adventurers. She had 
been much used during the war, and as a 
result was very cranky. The captain was 
not an epicure; and the sea, though not 
rough, did not adapt itself to the digestive 
organs of the passengers ; at least I think I 
was not singular in my earnest longing for 
the termination of our voyage, and heartily 
I wished it were possible to return overland ; 
but the weather was fine, and there was some 
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amusement in watching the porpoises at their 
gambols round the ship, and the flying-fish 
daxting through the air, which, though it 
was only the 28th of March, was as mild and 
balmy as the most delicate could desire. 

We did not see a single sail until we made 
Cape Moro. 

The approach to Havaima is very fine. 
Moro Castle, with its towers, battlements, 
and high bold cliffs, covers by its guns, and 
those of the fort on the other side, the long 
narrow entrance which leads to the magni- 
ficent harbour, the largest and best in those 
Southern seas. I cannot recall any situation 
with which to compare it. The soft bahny 
climate, and all that makes an entirely fresh 
foreign scene so peculiar and so interesting, 
is here in all its charms. 

I had had my passport visS, and had to 
give it up on landing, with the assurance 
that it would be returned on my departure. 
When that time arrived, however, I found 
that the payment of sundry dollars was re- 
quired ; so, as the document was of no earth- 
ly use to me, and could be replaced for two 
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shillings, I simply did not apply for it To 
have procured it at aU was entirely unneces- 
sary, the captains of the steamers being 
always able to " leave you by accident/^ 

We secured very comfortable quarters in 
the hotel Sta Isabel, on the Place d'Armes. 

This house had formerly been the palace of 
Countess Santoveccio, who had married the 

late Captain-General. They had, after a short 
time, found that Havanna was not exactly the 
place most suited to their comfort and their 
popularity, so had turned their property to 
the greatest advantage, and left for Spain. 
Here we were, then, for the first time, in a 
Spanish town ; and if New Orleans was un- 
like all American towns, Havanna was very 
different from any city I had ever been in. 

The streets are very narrow — so narrow 
that three carriages could not pass abreast ; 
so, to remedy this evil, though in a way 
which I should be very sorry to see adopted 
in England, carriages are only allowed to 
go one way, so that any one entering the city 
from the west, and wishing to go to a shop 
a few doors down an adjacent street, where 
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the traffic was only allowed in the opposite 
direction, would be obliged to go up the next 
street, and return down the one in which 
the shop was situated, and proceed along it 
until his destination was reached. Then, did 
occasion arise for visiting a house that had 
been passed, the same process had to be 
repeated. 

Another regulation, ineffectually attempt- 
ed here in London, was most rigidly carried 
out in Havanna. Before entering the gates 
of the city after a certain hour (sunset, for 
here there is no twilight), every cab or car- 
riage stops, and the driver lights his lamps. 

Ladies — that is, Spanish ladies — never walk 
in Havanna excepting during holy week, and 
then no carriages are allowed ; and all true 
Catholics visit every church, and dress in 
their grandest trinkets and smartest toilettes. 
The grace and dignity of the negroes here is 
very striking. They mingle, too, especially 
in the churches, with the white population 
much more freely than in the States. 

The volante, the carriage of the country, 
is most peculiar. It should be seen and used 
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to be appreciated, for its appearance is most 
picturesque, though certainly not elegant ; 
but on the rough roads of the country espe- 
cially, no vehicle could surpass it in com- 
fort. When drawn by one horse, that one is 
ridden by a postilion, but generally there are 
two-onl in the shaL, th! other, on wHch 
the postiHon rides, in traces, and fastened as 
a kind of outrigger by a swingle-tree to the 
splinter-bar, so as to be half a length ahead 
of the horse in the shafts. The postilion is 
always a big nigger, the blacker the better, 
resplendent in silver lace and buttons, enor- 
mous boots, and tail shiny hat to match. 
The arrangement of the horse^s tail, which 
is always plaited, and the end tied with 
a bow of coloured ribbon to the breeching, 
is very peculiar. K flies attack the poor 
animal there is nothing for it, any more 
than with the unfortunate Lowlander who 
dons a Highlander's kilt, but to "let 'em 
bite!" The shafts are enormously long, 
and the wheels, of which there are only two, 
are well behind the body of the carriage, a 
cabriolet kind of vehicle, slung on something 
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like C springs rising from the axle of the 
wheels, while the front rests upon the shafts. 
The weight, with two people inside, is some- 
thing tremendous ; and when the negro pos- 
tilion, boots and aU, is included, it is mar- 
vellous how the little mustang horses can 
manage to get along in the spirited way 
they do. 

The city waUs at Havanna are fast under- 
going demolition, and felons and vagrants 
are employed upon the works. 

There are numerous public charities in 
the city, and at the Foimdling Hospital is 
a wicket-window in which a baby may be, 
and often is, deposited, a bell rung, and the 
child is received and cared for, no question 
being asked, nor introduction deemed neces- 
sary. 

Of course the tobacco and cigarette manu- 
factories are the feature of the place. 

I was fortimate enough to make the ac- 
quaintance of Signor Partagas, who kindly 
showed us over every part of his establish- 
ment for the manufacture of cigars. Since 
our visit Sigior Partagas, sen., has been shot 
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by a negro on his plantation, and his son 
now conducts the business. Many white 
men are employed, but the work is chiefly 
carried on by negroes. I do not think that 
any Chinese are employed in this establish- 
ment. 

We afterwards went to see the Honradez 
cigarette manufactory. Nothing could ex- 
ceed the courtesy of the proprietors. On 
entering, our names were taken down ; and 
on leaving, a packet of cigarettes, with his 
name printed on the wrapper, was presented 
to every gentleman, and a piece of music 
similarly endorsed to every lady, of the party. 
The arrangements are most perfect, but cut- 
ting out the paper wrappers, and making 
the boxes to pack them in, form as great a 
portion of the work as any connected with 
the manufacture of the cigarette. 

The tobacco is purchased from any of the 
stores, cut up, and given out in packets, with 
papers of the proper size, to be filled by em- 
ployes, soldiers, and others connected with 
the establishment. They are then brought 
in, and the Chinese coolies, who are almost 
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entirely employed on this work, place the 
cigarettes in packets of the requisite size, 
and wrap them in the covers. It is sm'pris- 
ing the accuracy and expedition with which 
this labour is performed. 

The Chinese coolie is extensively employed 
in Havanna, especially in the manufacture of 
cigarettes, or in any work requiring particular 
neatness. As none but Christians are allowed 
to remain on the island, immediately on their 
arrival they are baptised in rather a whole- 
sale (Broad Church) fashion. 

One of the features in Cuba most striking 
to a stranger is the entire absence of any- 
thing approaching to a chimney. Not even 
in connection with the hotel could we dis- 
cover one. All the cooking is done with 
charcoal stoves; and as there are no windows, 
glazed at least, and no doors are ever shut 
in the city, the fumes are left to find their 
own way out, and mingling with the tobacco- 
smoke, which, though every one smokes, is 
never smelt, they vanish somewhere, and are 
never oppressive. 

The absence of glass from many of the 



1 
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windows of the private houses in Havanna 
gives them rather an unfinished appearance. 

The houses are often of one story only. 
The porte cochdre forms the coach-house, in 
which is left the smartly-appointed volante. 
The stable is often reached through one of 
the Uving rooms of the house. The windows 
always are large ones open to the ground, 
and are barred very similarly to those in 
Belgian towns. The residents constantly 
converse with their friends, en passant, at 
the windows, and the family circle is open 
to the inspection of the public after the 
lights are lit in the houses. 

The environs of Havanna are very beau- 
tiful — ^long streets of viUa residences, with 
lovely flowers in the garden which surrounds 
each house. The high ground, on one side at 
least, affords a magnificent view of country, 
sea, and town. 

The botanical gardens are not done justice 
to. They contain every variety of tropical 
vegetation, large and small, and are open to 
the public, but the public therefore do not 
frequent them, or insist upon their being 
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properly attended to ; but the specimens of 
trees are most interesting. 

The gardens are situated by the side of 
the Pasco de Tacon, a long drive not very 
unlike, but still very different from, the 
Champs Elysdes, and without an Arc de 
Triomphe at the end. This is the favourite 
drive of the ilite of Havanna, where the ladies 
in their volaates drive up and down, as in 
Hyde Park, but bonnetless, in low dresses, 
without even parasols, veUs, or mantiUas, 
though in broad daylight. The chief days 
for the drive are Sundays and holidays, from 
five to six, though the hours, I suppose, vary 
according to the time of year. 

We made an expedition to Matanzas, a 
seaport doing a good deal of business, about 
sixty miles east of Havanna. The road lay 
through a well -cultivated country — ^groves 
of palms, cocoa-nut, and bananas, much 
sugar-cane and maize, and a little tobacco. 
The hedges by the road-side, composed of 
aloes, pines, and yuccas, with convolvulus, 
white, pink, and lilac, as large as breakfast- 
saucers, twining all over them, interspersed 
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with the scarlet and yellow hybiscus, and 
other flowering shrubs ; while every now and 
then we passed through the comer of a wood, 
impenetrable with tangled vegetation, which 
satisfied us that we were at last in the midst 
of tropical vegetation. I say satisfied us, 
for it is not generally allowed that Cuba, 
especiaUy the northern end of the island, is 
really in the tropics. 

At Matanzas we found the Leon d'Oro a 
very comfortable hotel, the food very good, 
the house clean, and the servants attentive. 
What more can be required? I may add 
that the charge was really very reasonable. 

The beds at the Leon d'Oro were pecu- 
liarly adapted to the climate. They con- 
sisted of merely a piece of sacking stretched 
on a pair of trestles, with a sheet, on part of 
which you lay and folded the other over 
you. After the experience of one night 
I petitioned for a blanket to be similarly 
applied, and foimd it a great addition to my 
comfort, both above and below. 

One day we chartered a boat, and had a 
row some mUes up the Juan river. After 
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we got out of the picturesque harbour and 
town, which latter is chiefly on one side of 
the stream, the shores are low and marshy 
for some distance. They then get a little 
higher, but nowhere, at least as far as we 
proceeded, do they rise more than eight or 
ten feet above the water. Sugar was the 
chief article cultivated, and the cane looked 
very well and strong. 

Our destination was a sugar-mill, through 
which we were most courteously shown, and 
the process of making sugar as clearly, 
minutely, and practicaUy explained to us as 
could be done, considering that neither in- 
structor nor pupil could understand one word 
the other said. However, here at least panto- 
mime was allowed fair play ; the costume of 
the performers was of the very scantiest ; pan- 
tomime performed its legitimate oflSce ; and 
the various stages through which the sugar 
passes, from the delivery of the cane to the 
stage of refining in the vat, were as clearly 
explained aa if we had been mutuaUy cogni- 
sant of the literal meaning of one another^s 
words. The site of the mill was surrounded 
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with groves of fruit - trees, and the grace- 
ful bamboo, pahns, cocoa-nut trees, bananas, 
and pahnettos, of course abounded every- 
where. 

It was dark before we arrived at the end of 
our voyage, and the run in was somewhat 
intricate. Our boatman was exceptionally 
civil, and helped us to procure large roots 
of splendid ferns, and any otiier curiosities 
we might point out, entering fully into the 
spirit of the thing, and enjoying the fun of 
not underst^ding a word eitW of us could 
say. 

Another day, making an early start in 
a volante with an outrigger, we made an 
expedition to a coffee plantation about nine 
miles inland. The country through which 
we paased was very pretty, with Lges of 
aloes, prickly pear, and wild pine-apple; and 
the magnificent convolvulus, with occasional 
views of the gulf, added to the red nature of 
the soil and the utter wildness of the road 
(if road it can be called), coupled with the 
recklessness of the driver, or rather rider, 
who entirely ignored the presence of huge 
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boulders which would have upset any other 
carriage than the volante, rendered the drive 
most delightftdly exciting. 

Arrived at our destination, we entered 
the grounds through an avenue of palms 
and cocoa-nut trees, with hybiscus, orange, 
and other trees, lovely in colour and in 
fragrance, thickly interspersed between 
them. This grove led up to the buildings 
of the plantation, where a very intelligent 
negro, who, having been raised in the States, 
spoke English fluently, was told off to show 
us jound and explain all that we wanted 
to know. There was very little going on 
there connected with the coffee, besides 
which, all the details regarding the cultiva- 
tion and management of this plant are much 
better explained in other works than I could 
offer here, especially as I did not see them in 
operation. 

As far as the coffee plant is concerned, aU 
I can speak to is, that it was then in good 
condition, planted alternately with orange 
or other trees or shrubs that would give it a 
little shade. Some were in flower, and some 
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had a berry, but the chief interest of the scene 
was the endless variety of trees and shrubs 
which grew in such luxuriance all over the 
plantation. 

Besides this coffee plantation, we went to 
see the caves at Bellamar. These caves pos- 
sess some very -fine specimens of stalactites, 
or rather incrustations, of a similar character 
to those of the Mammoth Caves of Ken- 
tucky; and though the Cuba caves are very 
inferior in extent and variety of form, the 
roof and walls are covered with brilliant 
and peculiar crystallisation, white, yellow, 
pink, and blue intermixed, very superior to 
any I saw in the other caves, though I do 
not think that the forms the crystals took 
were to be compared. The heat, too, of the 
cave here was very oppressive. 

The wild wooded hill-side and the well- 
cultivated valley of Ummri and the Cambres 
Hills were very beautiful. 

Slavery in Cuba is on a different footing 
to the institution as it used to exist in the 
United States. 

The slave-trade had been in more recent 
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operation in the island, though the laws 
enacted for the protection of the slave gave 
him everything that could be desired, except 
freedom ; and whether that, imder the cir- 
cumstances, would have been a boon, is very 
questionable. If he was ill-used, and com- 
plained to the magistrates, he could insist 
on being sold at a certain price, and his 
master was Hable to punishment ; and if he 
did not like his purchaser, he could object to 
being bought by him. The only difficulty 
was to get at the authority before whom to 
lay his complaint. This was comparatively 
easy in Havanna, or any large city, but on 
a plantation it was next to impossible, and 
then there was nothing for him to do but 
to " grin and bear it,*' at both which accom- 
plishments the niggers are generally great 
proficients. 

The public buildings in Havanna are not 
very remarkable. The cathedral, in which 
the remains of Colimibus are deposited, is of 
a severe style of Grecian architecture, with- 
out anything worthy of note about it. There 
is, however, a famous peal of bells in it, one 

I 
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of which bears the date of 1664. The Place 
d'Annes is a fine open square. One side is 
formed by the palace of the Captain-General; 
and at one of the ans^les is a small chapel 
commemorating the spot on which maas Z 
first performed in the island by Ciolumbus. 

The quantity of fruit ser^d at meals, 
especially in the earUer part of the day, is 
very delicious. The guava jeUy, too, is not to 
be despised. Nearly the only other article 
of manufacture peculiar to the idand that I 
could hear of was a pecuHar kind of stick 
(excuse the " buU ") made from the bones of 
a certain fish. They are transparent and 
very pliant, but when taken to a colder 
chmate become brittle. 



CHAPTER VIL 

Hebe we are again in New Orleans, and 
this time we were so mucli better accommo- 
dated at the St Charles that we concluded 
to remain there until after Easter, particu- 
larly as I wished to have the opportunity of 
attending the races on the Mettari course, 
where Lexington performed his gallant feat, 
and where three horses from the Woodbum 
stables were to run in a hurdle-race, the first 
which had been tried in New Orleans. 

It is the practice of many of the States 
governments to offer purses to be raced for, 
with a view of encouraging the breed of 
horses, and before the war very large sums 
were constantly voted for this purpose. Now 
the stakes are comparatively trifling, and 
when won, barely paid the expenses of send- 
ing horses and men the great distances they 
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sometimes travel on this account. The time 
is always registered, and the result of the 

of the horse and the reputation of the stables. 

In the present case the running was en- 
tirely between three horses, bred and trained 
by Mr Alexander, and, till a short time 
previous to leaving Woodbum, all the pro- 
perty of Mr Sweigert. The race was very 
creditably performed, but without exhibiting 
any striking features. 

Many of the streets of New Orleans are 
very handsome. They are not laid out with 
the regularity, all at right angles, of the cities 
in the North, though that is their general 
design. They are kept very clean ; and by 
the side of many of them there is a clear flow 
of water, the conduit for which must be a 
sad trap for the luckless white or black, if 
such there might be, who had indulged over- 
freely in the beverages of the country ; for 
the plain slab across the conduit often is not 
nearly, as wide as the pavement, so that even 
a little carelessness would leave you planted 
in the gutter. 



I 
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Canal Street, the broadest street at present, 
has a breadth of very nearly 200 feet from 
house to house. This breadth includes on 
either side a wide trottoir, and carriage-road 
for three carriages abreast. Then comes an 
avenue of trees, between which lies a grass 
plat, wide enough to admit of a double line 
of rails for the street cars, and a shady walk. 

The street cars are drawn by a single mule, 
and on occasion can contain sixty persons. 
The road is such a dead flat that one of these 
animals can trot along even with this load 
for several miles without showing any fatigue. 
These tramways extend around and through 
the city in every direction. There is no 
conductor, and the passenger on entering 
places his 5-cent greenback or token in a 
box for the purpose, ingeniously constructed, 
so that even the driver has not access to it, 
though he sees that the proper sum is de- 
posited. Of course he keeps one eye and a 
half on the passengers, as a very little bit of 
one is required for his mule ; but I believe 
payment is very seldom shirked. If the 
passenger has not change, on touching a bell 
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the driver will give it him in full, though 
sometimes the change may be made up with 
car -tickets. These are, however, current 
through the city, and are readily received at 
par in the shops. 

The " fair-ground " is a feature in nearly 
all American cities. It is simply a large 
space, not unlike a race-course, where shows 
of horses, cattle, stock, &c., are exhibited 
periodically, with their accessories which 
usually make these gatherings so pleasant. 

The chief meetings are generaUy held in 
" the fall " — I.e., September or October — ^but 
the ground is available for pubUc amuse- 
menrwhenever it .ay be re^Led. 

The streets of New Orleans, as of nearly 
every American town, are planted with trees, 
and extend far into the suburbs, and there 
it is that the beauty of the place is seen. 
Nearly every house, extending through miles 
of streets, has its garden all aroimd it. The 
trees are generally of some flowering species, 
the China-tree, acacia, sweet olive, orange, 
and magnolia, roses, oleanders, jasmine, and 
pomegranates loading the air witii their 
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fi^grancy, and looking most lovely to the 
eye in their briUiant colours. But bring 
your eye down and you will see the lawns 
unmown, the beds undug; then raise them 
and look a little further, and you will see 
the jalousies unpainted, if not broken and 
hanging by one hinge, the plaster falling 
from the walls, and a sad sad look of deso- 
lation everywhere. 

Where formerly there used to be twenty 
carriages, there is not one now. The hacks 
are only used for funerals, and " Butler" is 
stamped on all around. 

One instance I will give, for the correct- 
ness of which I can vouch. A gentleman 
of affluence had recently purchased and fit- 
ted up a house for certainly not less than 
30,000 dollars in gold, then worth £6000 
sterling. He took service in the Southern 
forces, and when New Orleans was taken by 
Admiral Faxragut, his house was cleared out, 
the furniture and " fixings," including a very 
valuable library, stolen, and the house and 
its surroundings confiscated. Lately an order 
had come out which, under certain provi- 
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sions, returned to the owner property which 
had been confiscated; but so surrounded were 
these conditions with penalties, stamps, and 
fines, that my friend, being in actual want 
of money for the education of his children, 
sold his interest in the property for 1500 
dollars, then worth £214 ! 

One of the most delightful drives about 
New Orleans used to be the " shell-road" to 
Lake Pontchartrain, passing by the Mettari 
course. On either sie of the rid are groves 
of orange, cypress, and other trees, the whole 
forming a charming drive of about five miles 
from the heart of the city, but the beauty 
of the road is gone. That hSte noir Butler 
— ^he of the "spoons" — cut down the trees, 
and laid a railway-track along the beautifully 
even road. The tramway is now gone, but 
the trees will not come back again for this 
many a year. 

Everything at New Orleans was very dear, 
even fruit and vegetables ; and though there 
is ample space and first-rate soil, with an 
unlimited supply of manure, I did not ob- 
serve a single plot of ground devoted to 
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market - gardening. I do not think there 
could be a finer opening in the United States 
for a. enterprise of thft character. 

I do not believe New Orleans to be un- 
healthy, except in the height of summer. 
The yellow fever as an epidemic occurs 
but very rarely, and at night there is al- 
ways a pleasant breeze from the lake and 
river. 

On Easter Sunday the churches were beau- 
tifully decorated with a profusion of white 
roses and other appropriate flowers. There 
was a confirmation at Christ Church in the 
morning, and in the afternoon two gentle- 
men were admitted to clerical orders in the 
Episcopal church by the Bishop of Louisiana. 

We left New Orleans by the steamer on 
Lake Pontchartrain in the afternoon, and got 
a very comfortable state-room. The steamer 
was of a different construction from the river- 
boats, the lower deck being enclosed, as the 
weather, even on the lake, is sometimes very 
wild, and there are also some hours of open 
sea before reaching Mobile. The shore on 
either side is generally very flat, though the 
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mountains of Alabama form a good distant 
background. 

The entrance to Mobile is full of sand or 
mud banks, and the difficulty of entering 
the harbour when the buoys had been re- 
moved, as was done during the war, could 
readily be imagined. The remains of float- 
ing batteries were still lying moored in 
various directions, or, cut adrift, had been 
blown on to the banks, and there served as 
beacons. 

Mobile is a prettily-situated town, compa- 
ratively high above the harbour, whence it 
derives its support. As a cotton-mart it 
is of great importance, being a sort of half- 
way house between New Orleans and the 
cotton-growing districts of Tennessee and 
Alabama, from which countries the cotton 
is brought to this point down the Alabama 
river. 

Mobile boasts of a good race-track, but 
the races were just over when we arrived, 
and the horses had been sent on to New 
Orleans. The chief drive of the place is to 
the course, about two miles along a shell- 
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road, with magnificent trees on either side, 
and occasional peeps of the sea between 
them. 

The magnolias, large forest-toes growing 
to the size of elms, covered with blossoms, 
made the air fragrant with their odour; and 
the other flowering trees, jasmine, twining 
convolvulus, and vines, certainly give an in- 
tense charm to this southern land. 

We had intended going to Montgomery 
by the Alabama river, but an inspection of 
the boats, and the difficulty of ascertaining 
when they started, and still more as to when 
they were ever likely to arrive, determined 
us to go by raUroad. A steamer from Mobile, 
which connects with the railway to Mont- 
gomery at Tensas, afforded us an opportunity 
of seeing a portion at least of the river, 
which appeared pretty and well wooded. 
The station was most primitive — merely a 
pier and landing-stage, to which the cars 
drew up in the midst of interminable and 
almost impenetrable woods. The track lay 
through this style of scenery the greater 
part of the way — ^the dogwood - tree, wild 
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cheny, and peach, besides numerous' other 
shrubs and trees, being in full blossom; Occa- 
sionally we came upon a cross road, anda hut 
or two with partially-cleared space of groimd 
for garden or for cow around it; and as 
night drew on, one saw an occasional burn- 
ing tree, looking like a huge pillar of fire, 
marking the whereabouts of SQme railway 
employ^ or enterprising British or German 
emigrant. 

The engine - fires are of course' supplied 
by the timber growing immediately^ around ; 
and so plentiful is the supply at present, 
that rather than take the trouble to collect 
the old and discarded sleepers on the line, 
they are ignited where they lie, and several 
piled together lent a lurid light to the scen- 
ery around as we passed along. 

During the early part of the night the fire- 
flies in the woods were very lovely, darting 
about in every direction, their numbers being 
so great that the woods seemed alive with 
them. Later on in the night we encoun- 
tered a tremendous storm of thunder, light- 
ning, and rain— such rain as is only met 
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with in tropical districts : it seemed as if it 
must wash away the very raiboad. It was 
so severe that for a short time we came to a 
complete standstill. * 

One great danger to which railways 
through these wild woods are liable arises 
of course from fallen trees, and the police 
over the extensive lines is insufficient to 
give timely warning. The pace, however, 
at which they travel generally prevents any 
serious axjcident from occurring. On the 
older lines the trees near the track have by 
this time been consumed, but a younger 
growth is fast coming up. 
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CHAPTEE VIIL 

Montgomery, Alabama, is one of the pret- 
tiest towns I have seen. The river runs 
between high banks wooded to the water's 
edge, and the railway station is on its banks, 
about half a mile out of the town. Here 
again began the scene of ruin and desola- 
tion we had witnessed in Mississippi. As 
Sherman approached the town, authorities 
high in the Southern councils had decreed 
that the cotton stored here should be burnt. 
The General who carried out the decree 
sorely hated to destroy so much property 
of great value, but it would have been 
worse still to let the enemy benefit by its 
seizure, so burnt it was as it stood. Eighty 
thousand bales stored in the magnificent 
granaries, the walls of which alone are now 
left to tell the tale, were destroyed. Very few 
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days after this sacrifice the Federals entered 
the town, and completed the work of demo- 
lition by the destruction of the arsenal, the 
railway depots, and other bTuldings of pubUc 
utility. I inspected the railway track one 
day, and never after that did I complain that 
the pace was too slow ! Both have, how- 
ever, since been mended. The drives about 
the neighbourhood are very pleasant. Each 
house stands in its own garden, and the 
streets are all lined with the acacia and the 
China tree, the gardens full of roses and 
oleanders. In short, in happier and more 
prosperous times, it is easy to understand 
that Montgomery, the seat of government of 
the Southern Confederacy imtil it was moved 
to Kichmond, was one of the pleasantest 
places in the interior of the Southern States. 
I was much entertained here one day, 
whilst wandering along the cliff and banks 
overhanging the river, at an altercation be- 
tween two negroes. The one was working 
for his livelihood by ferrying a pimt across 
the river — ^the other was foraging for his 
food. The aggravating part was, that in this 
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particular case the two antagonistic prin- 
ciples were being carried on in such close 
proximity. The scene was as pretty a piece 
of melodramatic acting as can be imagined. 
The ferryman had seen another darkie — ^for 
both were as black a^ niggers sometimes 
can l>e. but sddom ar^appropriate hi 
gourd, in which was stored his mid-day 
meal, and, nothing abashed, walk off with 
it without an attempt to conceal the theft. 
The language on both sides may be imagined, 
but I cannot, with due regard to the deli- 
cate susceptibilities of my readers, convey 
the expressions on paper that may meet the 
public eye. I hardly know whether I may 
describe the actions of the parties, aa they 
were certainly " suggestive." 

My friend the ferryman, on observing the 
other maa walkingXiti the fruits of his 
labour, says, "You d — d nigger, what you 
come for to steal my gourd ? " 

" Oh ! you go ' long with you.' I not 
steal your gourd, I only take him. I'll tell 
you, ole man. Til sma^h your wool skuU in if 
you call me tief.'' 
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" Oh you tarn rascal ! First steal my pie 
and then say youTl break my head ! Should 
like to see you ! Will kill you where you 
stand if you not take that gourd back to 
where you found it/' 

" Like to see you do it; come on, ole man/* 

"Ole man'' immediately rushes up to 
Mm quite game, pulling off lu» shirt i he 
went up to him (a process it was not at all 
prepared for, for it only came by bits) ; but 
then, seeing his opponent had a stick in his 
hand, exclaimed, — " Oh, dat's all very brave 
for you to come attack ole man with great 
big stick ! Give me de stick, or 111 hab de 
law of you." 

At that threat the stick was given up, 
and the ole man was about making a furious 
onset with it, when with its own weight it 
broke in half. Then the threat of the law 
was again brought up, and the altercation 
for some time continued, the negro vocabu- 
lary being ransacked for epithets suited to 
the occasion, or calculated to convey an idea 
of each individual's wishes and expectations 
as to his opponent's welfare, here or hereafter, 
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as the idea presented itself. Eventually the 
gourd was given up, and the "tief was 
allowed to proceed without the law being 
put in motion. 

Since the establishment of the Freedmen's 
Bureau, law has been the ultima thule of a 
nigger^s ambition. It is a fancy soon grati- 
fied, but, like the dogs of Scripture, they 
return to it again and again. Theoretically, 
the Freedmen's Bureau is an admirable 
institution, and if properly and honestly 
worked, would be capable of effects as just 
as good ; but, as matters stand, the old mas- 
ters consider it as a usurpation, and will not 
appeal to it, and the negroes of course resort 
to it whenever they are suffering under any 
grievance, however imaginary. As the new 
state of things gets more into working or- 
der, I have no doubt the institution will be 
abolished, and the orders, laws, and regula- 
tions of the State wiU be found sufficient for 
aU parties. 

I walked and drove miles into the country 
around Montgomery, and everywhere met 
with the greatest civility. Many of the old 
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negroes are located on their old master's 
land, paying a nominal rent, generally in 
kind, and regret in many cases the changes 
that have occurred. 

The State buildings are situated on some 
very high groimd, and from the gallery 
round the dome the view is most extensive 
and*beautifuL The private houses are good, 
and prettily situated. There is no archi- 
tecture in the churches, though they are 
numerous. 

I attended a lecture in the theatre, but 
the only thing that struck me was a notice 
over the door of what might have been the 
" cloak-room " elsewhere, bearing the legend, 
"Ladies and gentlemen, leave your clothes 
here." What would the Lord Chamberlain 
say to such a notice, not on the stage, but 
with reference to the audience ? However, 
the notion did not seem to take, and very 
few clothes were left, probably because very 
few were worn, the thermometer standing 
at the time at nearer 90'' than 80"* of Fah- 
renheit. 

There is nothing especially to remark 
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upon in the road between Montgomery and 
Atlanta. The line of Sherman's march was 
marked, as usual, wherever the raiboad 
crossed it. The country was generally open, 
and traces of the endeavours of the in- 
habitants to cultivate stock, and to grow 
more general crops for food of man and 
beast, instead of cotton only, were visible in 
many places, though much of the land had 
evidently lain imcultivated for some time, 
and was overgrown with weeds. 

On approaching Atlanta, ruin and destruc- 
tion weS^dl .^nnd-tr^; cut down, fences 
gone, nothing but chimneys to mark where 
had stood the homesteads. Perhaps a cotton- 
press waa stiU standing in a wild wa^ of 
sedge-grass and all sorts of weeds. The city 
itself, a great central depot for the Southern 
raikoads, has indeed, as the guide-books 
say, « risen phcenix^like from ite ashes." 
The destruction here had been almost equal 
to that at Jackson, Mississippi. I was told 
that nothing had been left to mark the situ- 
ation of the town except a charred post or 
two ; while at Jackson one house and several 
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chimneys had escaped the zeal of the de- 
stroyer. 

It is marveUous how quickly towns are 
rebuilt in America — it is aknost still more 
surprising, under existing circumstances, 
where the money comes from in a ruined 
country. Certainly many of the buildings 
are wooden, of a very temporary character, 
but the hotel in which we stayed was a 
well-built and comfortable house. Some few 
of the warehouses, also, had been restored. 
We were fortunate here in coming in for 
another ordination service, and for a most 
eloquent and impressive sermon, suited to 
the occasion, by Dr Beckwith, Bishop of 
Georgia. 

The country about Atlanta is extremely 
pretty, at least where the trees, &c., had not 
been destroyed in the tremendous fighting 
in and around the city: the open spaces 
and woodlands covered with azalea — pink, 
red, and yellow — aijd all sorts of wild-flowers; 
while the woods themselves were full of the 
dogwood, rose, peach, and red blossom, and 
other flowering trees. 
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It had been my intention to have visited 
Savannah and the adjacent parts, but I had 
seen enough to satisfy me of the state of the 
South, which I had been anxious to ascer- 
tain for myself, as newspaper and other re- 
ports could not be trusted. What I have 
said must. I think, satisfy every reader that 
the accounts of the ruin and. destruction 
brought upon the old residents in these 
States have not been overstated. That 
would be impossible; but the heroic forti- 
tude with which they have borne their losses, 
and the energy they display in using their 
utmost endeavours to retrieve them, speak 
loudly for the true nobility of the race. 
The respect and affectionate dependence of 
the majority of negroes, and their desire to 
remain in the service of their old masters, 
or to return to it, if, in the excitement of ob- 
taining their freedom, they had " levanted,'* 
is the best evidence that could be desired 
that they have reason to believe that the 
Southerner is their true 'friend. 

The Northerners have led them to antici- 
pate assistance from them that they never 
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dreamed of bestowing ; and having wrested 
power from the South, they are now content 
to let the unfortunate negro, the scapegoat 
of the drama, take to the wilderness, and 
live or die as best he may, so long as their 
doUarships* eyes and noses are not aflfected 
by Ms propinquity. 

The result of my second visit, and of my 
more extended tour on the present occa- 
sion, has been to satisfy me that, taking the 
negro in America as a class, numbering not 
less than four or five millions, ten years ago 
there did not exist anywhere a better cared 
for or more contented people ; whilst now, 
since the war and the declaration of their 
freedom, there is not on the face of the 
earth a greater number of people of one 
class more miserable. They had always been 
housed, clothed, fed, doctored, and buried, 
without thought for themselves. Their edu- 
cation has been shght, but not more so 
than that of our own lower class thirty or 
forty years ago, for many of the plantations 
had their private schools. By nature, the 
faculties of the negro are not well developed. 
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It has always appeared to me that in talk- 
ing of the " institution/' we have not made 
sufficient distinction between "slavery/* as 
it existed in America, and the " slave-trade/' 
You may as well expect to make a pointer 
of a tcBrier, or a hound out of a pug, as to 
inculcate the refinements of civilisation into 
the negro, when you take into considera- 
tion the few generations that the race can 
have passed through since his original im- 
portation, and since his education has been 
commenced. 

Comparatively few slaves were sold, except 
as a punishment. They were all reared in a 
family, of which they considered themselves 
members, and of which they were considered 
by the family to form a part. Now, their 
independence is for a time most inconve- 
nient, as they have no idea of engaging 
themselves, or if they do engage themselves, 
of holding to the contract longer than suits 
their fancies ; and many are the ladies who 
have been put to no little inconvenience 
by their servants leaving them without a 
day's warning, when of course all the house- 
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hold duties, whether of nurse, cook, or 
housemaid, fall to be discharged by the in- 
mates of the house as best they may. 

From Atlanta we came to Chatanooga, but 
having no acquaintances in these parte, and 
each hotel appearing more wretched than 
the other, we only remained long enough 
to get a general view of the surrounding 
country, and, as far as we could, of the famous 
battle-ground of the neighbourhood. Look- 
out Mountain would have been the place to 
visit, but there had been such an incessant 
downpour of rain for some days previous 
to our arrival, that the road, such as it 
was, was inaccessible. That the troops in 
possession of the heighte should not have 
been able to hold them against all odds 
seemed to a casual observer incomprehen- 
sible ; and unfortunately I could not find 
any one whose account of the disposition 
of the various forces would have been suffi- 
ciently reliable to warrant imder the circum- 
stances an expedition to explore the situation. 

The line taken by the railway lies on the 
banks of the Tennessee river, and very beau- 
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tiful it is, with the precipitous sides of 
Lookout Mountain on the one hand, and the 
river, wooded to the water, many feet below 
upon the other. 

A fellow -passenger told me a curious 
adventure which had happened to him here, 
and which was corroborated by the conductor 
of the train, — ^that some weeks previously, 
having left Chatanooga by the night cars for 
Nashville at the proper time, and having 
betaken himself in due course to his lair, he 
was not a Uttle surprised on awakening next 
morning to find himself back again at Chata- 
nooga. The train had met with an obstacle 
which prevented its further progress, so had 
quietly put back, and the conductor had 
considerately refrained from disturbing the 
passengers until the usual hour, when they 
were aroused and recommended to get their 
breakfast, as it would be some time before 
the line was clear. Happily no such acci- 
dent occurred to our train, and about 4 a.m. 
we found ourselves safe in Nashville. 

There is nothing especial to notice here. 
To say that the government of Parson 
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Brownlow is detested but dreaded, is only 
to repeat an oft-told tale. I forget whether 
it was to him or to " Beast Butler/' that the 
remark wa^ appUed, when it was reported 
that he was attacked by cholera. "Poor 
cholera ! '* was the rejoinder ; for the disease 
was sure to be the one that would have to 
go under. 

From Nashville we returned to Louis- 
ville, and thence to our old quarters at 
Woodbum. 

The change from the luxurious vegetation 
of the South, where we had so shortly before 
left the trees in full leaf and the flowery 
shrubs in blossom, to the bare wood and 
bleak hill-sides, was not pleasant ; but fine 
spring weather followed, and after that the 
summer. 

We had rather dreaded the heat of New 
Orleans and Havanna, when the thermo- 
meter stood at 80°. Now we should for 
weeks together have hailed a shower, or 
anything that would have brought the 
thermometer down to that figure, even in 
the night. 
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In New York the heat was more than 
usually severe. Happily some business which 
called me there was completed before the 
height of the summer; but even in Kentucky 
it was impossible to keep moderately com- 
fortable. Great was the relish with which 
we partook of the " hail-storms " or " mint- 
juleps," whether of "old crow" whisky or 
apple-brandy, for either was most delight- 
fully cooling at the time, though it must be 
admitted they only made one hotter after- 
wards. 

One night, late in the spring, when the 
com and the hemp crops were making good 
progress, a hail-storm passed over a broad 
belt of the country, stripping the hemp- 
stalks bare, not leaving enough on large 
farms even for seed, and cutting the blade 
of the com into ribands, while literally acres 
of com were almost buried in the earth, 
where planted on the hill-side. The plough 
had to be run between the rows, or each 
plant separately dug out with the spade ; but 
such is the recuperative nature of this land 
and climate, that long before I left Kentucky, 
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all traces of the storm, as far as the com 
was concerned, had vanished, and the crops 
were looking as well and promising as those 
most interested in them could desire. 

Christmas amongst the negroes wears now a 
very diflferent aspect to what was formerly the 
case. I have never met with in Kentucky 
what we understand by " dignity- balls," 
but at Christmas and New Year, gaiety and 
sociability formerly were promoted by the 
employers far more than is the case at pre- 
sent. During Christmas . week certainly 
little work is done, and many prayer-mee^ 
ings are held, for Sambo is very strong upon 
those points, and one of the chief induce- 
ments to him for preferring city to country 
life is the facility of attending prayer-meet- 
ings of his own conmiunity every day if he 
could get thera Gatherings, though not 
prohibited, are discouraged ; for, like all un- 
educated persons, though harmless while left 
to themselves, they are easily worked upon 
by designing agitators. They are a faithful, 
aflfectionate, trusting, childlike race, utterly 
lacking in originality or even progress be- 
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yond what they have been taught. I have 
known amongst them a first-rate carpenter, 
a blacksmith not to be excelled by any white 
man, and a few others good in their gener- 
alTns ; but these instances axe very Lep- 
tional. Grooming horses, cleaning carriages, 
neatness, and tidiess, ^e rarely met Jth. 
They are acquirements that requ^e consider. 
aWe pains to inculcate, and are generally 
disregarded. 

Tlie day for the annual sale of yearlings 
at Woodbum was unfortunately very wet, 
and the sale could not take place in the 
lovely woodland, but the verandah round the 
extensive cow-stables formed a convenient 
substitute. The weather had not, however, 
the effect of deterring many purchasers from 
attending, and the sale was most satisfactory. 
Buyers came from aU parts of the country, 
Tennessee, Illinois, and New York — aU were 
eager to purchase the progeny of Lexington. 

One gentleman, a native of Tennessee 
State, who unfortunately was taken ill, and 
was obliged to remain for some time at 
Woodbum, was the hero of one of the most 
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romantic incidents of the war. He was pre- 
sent with the Confederate army in South 
Carolina, when, meeting a detachment of the 
Federals, the officer commanding a cavaby 
regiment of the force challenged any one of 
his opponents to come out and meet him 
in single combat. My friend, an admirable 
swordsman, answered his challenge, and both 
regunents stood by and watched the encoun- 
ter. Both knights were severely wounded, 
and my friend fell into the hands of the 
enemy, who had come up in force, in the 
general engagement which ensued. The 
two heroes were on adjoining beds in the 
hospital, when the Federal officer, after 
bequeathing everything he had with him to 
his opponent, succumbed to his wounds and 
died. The Federals, however, would not 
allow of his intentions being carried out, and 
not only that, but tried my friend for his 
life on a charge of murder. He was, how- 
ever, immediately acquitted, and lived to tell 
me the tale, which I believe in every par- 
ticular to be correct. 

Another run brought us again to Chicago, 
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with the thermometer standing at 96** on the 
seate of the railway cars; but once arrived 
we could breathe and enjoy the delightful 
breezes from the lake. 

From Chicago we came by the Great 
Western route through Detroit, travelling in 
one of the magnificent hotel cars as far as 
Niagara. A hotel it really is, for beds, 
breaJdasts, dinners, and suppers are provided 
with as much attention to cleanliness, com- 
fort, and the cuisine^ as is to be met with on 
terra firma. 

The carriages are most magnificently fitted 
up. There are several rooms in them, hold- 
ing four persons, which can be engaged for 
the journey ; and each place, either in the 
privi saloons or in the open part of the 
car, must be engaged beforehand. A table 
is shipped between the seats for meals, and 
removed when desired, or when the beds 
axe to be made up/ 

The fare from Chicago to New York was 
only forty doUaxs for two persons, and an 
additional sum of sixteen dollars secured 
us a private compartment throughout the 
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journey — i.e., £4, 4s. each for a journey 
of upwards of 900 miles, and 40 hours of 
time. 

At Eochester the line runs into the New 
York Central, and then you change into a 
" drawing-room** car, this being a day ser- 
vice of seventeen hours. The carriages are 
divided into compartments for four, eight, 
and twelve, two dollars additional (which 
is included in the sixteen dollars I have 
mentioned above) being charged for each 
reserved seat. For instance, we being two 
in number took four places, and had a sort 
of box, not very unlike one of the half-com- 
partments on the Great Western line, to 
ourselves for that portion of the journey. 

Our stay at New York was very short, 
and nothing occurred worthy of notice, nor 
was my visit sufficiently prolonged to give 
me any insight into matters that are not 
patent to the world. The young ladies 
affected the " Grecian bend," which gave an 
angular rather than a graceful turn to their 
figures. Very high -heeled boots were an 
ingredient in the get-up, and but that their 
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heads were very pretty and generally very 
small, they must have been overbalanced. 

There would be work for the Lord Cham- 
berlain in New York, as in many of the 
cities of the Union, did such a functionary 
exist amongst the institutions of our cousins. 
I cannot say that the legs of tables, &c., 
were much draped, but I can say that those 
of the performers in the White Fawn, and 
more than one other well-attended pieeoj 
were shaded by the very scantiest of gar- 
ments ; by what name the costume would 
be described it is impossible to say. 

There are smart men in New York, and I 
had suffered by them. I threw good money 
after bad, but had the satisfaction of incar- 
cerating my swindler for a period. Mesh 
and blood I got, but of greenbacks not a 
cent. 

I cannot conclude these notes without ex- 
pressing the great pleasure and interest this 
exHWon h£ affLed me. I have W 
enabled, through our numerous family con- 
nections, to see American life as but few 
Englishmen have the opportunity of doing ; 
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^ and I am satisfied that whatever tends to 

^ promote social intercourse between the two 

I nations will be the surest means of establish- 

mg that lasting friendship hetween m which 
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both desire. -It is my firm conviction that 
I more is said than is meant, though if we are 
y so thin-skinned as to take for gospel all the 
bluster and boaeoim which is talked for elec- 
tioneering or party political purposes, we can- 
not be surprised at Brother Jonathan taking 
advantage of our simplicity and ignorance of 
his real sentiments, which I thoroughly be- 
lieve are those of Mendship and good faith. 
I must admit, however, the applicability of 
the old story of the secretary to a board 
who had been dismissed by his constituents, 
and before the final separation invited the 
directors to a dinner replete with every 
luxury, and, with a variety of wines suited 
to each dish, had desired his butler to reserve 
one glass from each bottle, and after dinner 
to hand round the mixture as something 
"really grand.'* The result may be ima- 
gined. The remaxk was not long in com- 
ing, " Why, Siccem, old fellow, what is this ? 
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All your wine has been first-rate, but this is 
undrinkable ; what is the meaning of it V To 
which Mr Siccem replied : " Well, gentlemen, 
the liquor is a glass from every bottle you 
have had before you, and which you have 
so much extolled to-day. You must apply 
the moral yourselves. Individually there 
can be no better men than you are; but 
collectively, as an administrative body, you 
are well represented by the liquor which is 
before you." 

Our voyage home was performed with 
more than usual comfort, as far as the 
elements and ship (the Australasian) are 
concerned, and with much pleasure with 
regard to the captain and those of our feUow- 
passengers with whom we were thrown in 
any kind of communication. 



CHAPTER IX. 

Having thus far endeavoured to describe 
accurately, and, I flatter myself, without 
exaggeration, some few of the scenes and 
occurrences which I have witnessed myself 
during my visits to America, I trust I may 
be excused if I devote a very short chapter 
to the conclusions that the experiences thus 
obtained have impressed upon me. 

First and foremost, as being the subject 
most interesting to, and least imderstood by, 
Englishmen generally, let me place the feel- 
ings entertained by Americans towards this 
coimtry. 

I have no hesitation in saying that the 
feelings of all real Americans are decidedly 
friendly to us. All are aware that the in- 
terests of the two countries are indissolubly 
bound together, if by no other ties — ^which I 
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do not admit to be generally the case — ^by 
those of pecuniary expediency. 

The Americans have a very large State 
debt now suspended round their necks, and 
though the tax-gatherer does not meet with 
the " difl&culties ^' that were anticipated in 
the performance of his unwelcome duties, 
they are not by any means as yet accus- 
tomed to the burden. Even more — ^it is very 
much like a Lincolnshire fence; the more 
you look at it the less you like it. StiU, 
I am very far from saying that that feeling 
alone would prevent war, if there were any 
chance of gain to be obtained by it. But in 
this instance they, as well as ourselves, have 
everything to lose and nothing to gain by 
entering on such a course. Canada, our 
weak point, has so clearly asserted her dis- 
like to being annexed, that the American 
people are well aware that no co-operation 
is to be expected in that quarter. At the 
same time, they are equally conscious that 
there is a thorn in their side which a very 
slight pressure from without would make 
very painful, and which would probably 
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prove so rancorous that all the efforts of the 
country would not then prevent mortifica- 
tion from ensuing. Thus the severance of 
the disaffected member from the body politic, 
as at present constituted, would be very 
probable, and all the bloodshed and expen- 
diture of the late war be rendered nugatory. 
The means may not be present, but the will 
is there, should a favourable opportunity be 
presented and be properly handled. The 
requirements, too, for men and means on 
the Indian frontier are very considerable, 
and not to be disregarded. During the late 
war, as every one is aware, the importation 
of material from Europe— of arms, and, more 
especially, of men — ^was very great. These 
sources of strength it would not be difficult, 
in the event of a European war, effectually 
to cut off. 

That our commerce would suffer to a cer- 
tain extent cannot be gainsaid — ^but surely 
two can play at that game; and though the 
Americans might send out privateers to 
"sweep British commerce from the seas,'* 
our merchantmen might be armed, and a 
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" tartar '^ sometimes caught. Our navy, too, 
it may be presumed, would not be idle, and 
some American ships would have to remain 
to guard their shores at home. For, should 
such an event arise, which I deem an occur- 
rence next to impossible, it must be remem- 
bered that Portland, Boston, New York, 
Philadelphia, and Baltimore, of the Northern 
cities, are not altogether out of reach of 
shot and sheU from our gunboats, which, to 
say the least, may very materially interfere 
with the commercial arrangements of those 
cities. But why say more on this unneces- 
sary and disagreeable topic ? 

The present situation of America is one 
requiring the utmost efforts of statesmanship 
to carry it through its difficulties in honour 
and prosperity. Those difficulties are inter- 
nal, and must be handled with the greatest 
delicacy. The element at present so trouble- 
some and so disturbing to ourselves is equally 
so to them ; and I think I am safe in saying, 
that there is not one American in a thousand 
who would be glad to hear that Mr Bright had 
been able to carry out his wish of removing 
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an island which shall be nameless a thousand 
miles nearer the western continent. No ; the 
Irish, in a political sense, axe the baae of the 
Americans, to whom they are, if possible, a 
more difficult problem than they are to our- 
selves. 

It may be said that the press in America 
must be taken as an exponent of the feelings 
of the country, but such I do not think to 
be the case ; at any rate, some discrimination 
is required to ascertain which portion does 
represent the views of the reaQy governing 
party. Of course I shall be met with the 
remark that the extent of the circulation of 
a paper shows that the views which it advo- 
cates are those of the majority of its readers. 
Quite true; but though, metaphorically 
speaking, a paper may always be " full " of 
virulent remarks against England, there are 
many other matters which influence its cir- 
culation far more materially. If only we 
would disregard those outbursts of party 
feeling which, to a certain extent, should be 
considered as "stock in trade,*' the shaft, 
almost always shot at a venture, would 

M 
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oftener still fall perfectly harmless. There 
are numberless subjects of internal economy 
to which the American Government and 
people are most anxious to turn their atten- 
tion ; and if we will but lend a deaf ear to 
the remarks — ^which, I have said, are chiefly 
uttered with a view to an increased circula- 
tion of a newspaper, or to obtaining popu- 
larity with a certain class, not by any means 
the largest or most influential — ^the feeling of 
antagonism, such as it is, would very soon 
die away, and the increa^d prosperity a^d 
visible advantages derived from peace would 
establish beyond a doubt that the policy of 
"live and let live" is not only the most 
Christian, but the best paying, course that 
could be adopted for both countries. 
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Buigoyne. By A. W. Einglake, M.P. Volumes III. A IV. With nume- 
rous Maps and Plans, price 348. 

GEOLOaT FOB OEITEBAL BEADEBS. 

A SERIES OP POPULAR SKETCHES IN GEOLOGY AND PALAE- 
ONTOLOGY. By DAVID PAGE, LL.D. P.R.S.E. P.G.8. Second 
Edition, containing several New Chapters. Price 6s. 



** Few of oar huidbooks of popuUr adenee can be nid to hare greater or more deddre merit 
than thoee of Mr Page on Oeology and Palsontoloor. Thejr are clear and rigorous in style, they 
nerer oppren the reader with a pedantic display ofieaming, nor orerwhelm him with a pompous 



and superfluous t«rminol<^; and they hare the liappy art of tailing him straightway to the 
Ihce of nature herself^ instead of leading him by the tortuous and bewildering paths of technical 
system and artificial classiflcation.**— AitHrday Rninr. 

" This is one of the best of Mr Page^ many good boolis. It is written in a flowing popular style. 
Wittiout illustration or any extraneous aid, the narrative must prove attractire to any intelligent 
reader."— Geoloyioai Magaskm. 

THE LIFE OF ST OOLITUBA, 

APOSTLE OF CALEDONIA. Reprinted from the 'Monks of the 
West' By the COUNT DB MONTALEMBERT. Crown 8vo, 38. 6d. 

THE FITBLIO SCHOOLS : 

WINCHESTER —WESTMINSTER— SHREWSBURY — HARROW— 
RUGBY. Notes of their History and Traditions. By the Author of 
* Etoniana.' Crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. 

OAFTAUr SHEBABD OSBOBN'S W0BE8. 

Uniform Edition. In 8 vols. Sold separately. 

VoL L STRAY LEAVES FROM AN ARCTIC JOURNAL; or, 
EioHTESN Months in the Polar Regions in Search op Sir John 
Franklin, in the Years 1850-51. THE CAREER, LAST VOY- 
AGE, AND FATE OF SIR JOHN FRANKLIN. 58. 

Vol. IL THE DISCOVERY OF A NORTH-WEST PASSAGE by 

H.M.S. INVESTIQATOR, CaPTAIN R. M'CLURE, DURING THE YeARS 

1850-54. 5s. 
Vol. III. QUED AH ; or, Stray Leaves from a Journal in Malayan 
Waters. A CRUISE IN JAPANESE WATERS. THE FIGHT 
OF THE PEIHO IN 1859. 7s. 6d. 

THE "EVEE-VIOTOEIOUB AEMT." 

A History of the Chinese Campaign under Lieut. -Col. C. G. 
Gordon, and of the Suppression of the Tai-Pino Rebellion. By 
ANDREW WILSON, F.A.S.L., Author of • England's Policy in China,* 
and formerly Editor of the 'China Mail.' In 8vo, with Maps. Price 158. 

"That his worli contains much food for reflection on our relations with the East, besides Tividly 
relating a tale second to none in dramatic interest, no one who peruses it can doubt. Careftilly 
compiled from authentic sources and Ibrcibly and graphically written, it is a worli of far more than 
ordinary merit"— ^lAwMBtttn. , .^ «., -u, 

*• This able and interesting Tolume, by a writer who has giyen close attention to Chinese affairs, 
and has had the advantoge of residing for some time in the country, appears at an opportune mo- 
ment."— Pott M<M OtuetU. 
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LBOTUEBB ON THE EAELY GEEEK PHILOBOPHT, 

AND OTHER PHILOSOPHIC REMAINS OP PROFESSOR FER- 
RIER OP ST ANDREWS. Edited by Sir ALEX. GRANT and Pro- 
fessor LUSHINQTON. 2 vols, post 8vo, 24s. 

*' These Lectures, in so fkr as thej treat of Greek philosophy '.own to Plato, have been careftillr 
elaborated, and are of much value— of higher value, indeed, than anjr writings on the uime sub- 
ject in the English language ; and in point of clearness, depth, and resolute search after tnUh, 
and tenacious hold of it when found, we doubt if they are surpassed in any language. . . . For 
our part, we do not know any philosoplilcal writings so Ibscinating to a young student of pliiloso- 
phy as these early pages.**— iScoumafk 

THE WOBES OF SIB WILLIAM HAMILTON, BABT., 

Professor of Logic and Metaphysics in the University of Edinburgh. 

LECTURES ON METAPHYSICS. Edited by the Rev. H. L. M ANSEL, 
B.D. LLD., Waynflete Professor of Moral and Metaphysical Phi- 
losophy, Oxford ; and JOHN VEITCH, M. A., Professor of Logic and 
Rhetoric in the University of Glasgow. Third Edition. 2 vols. 
8vo, 24s. 

LECTURES ON LOGIC. Edited by the Same. Second Edition. 2 
vols. 8vo, 24s. 

DISCUSSIONS ON PHILOSOPHY AND LITERATURE, EDUCA- 
TION AND UNIVERSITY REFORM. Third Edition. Svo, price 
21s. 

Completion of Mr Worsley's Translation of the Biad. 

THE n.TAT) OF HOMEB. 

Books XIII. to XXIV. Translated into English Verse in the Spen- 
serian Stanza. By JOHN CONINGTON, M.A., Corpus Professor of 
Latin in the University of Oxford. Price 10s. 6d. 

The work is now complete, viz. — 
THE ODYSSEY. ByMnWORSLEY. 2 vols., 18s. 

THE ILIAD. By Mr WORSLEY and Professor CONINGTON. 2 

vols., 21s. 

FAUST: A DBAMATIO FOEM. 

By GOETHE. Translated into English Verse by Theodore Martin. 
Second Edition, post Svo, price 6s. 

"The best translation of * Faust' in Terse we hare yet had in England.**— •Spsefotor. 
"Mr Theodore Martin's translation is unquestionably the best in the language, and will gire to 
English readers a fldr idea of the greatest of modem poenu.**— Press. 

ESSAYS ON SOOIAL SUBJEOTS. 

Originally published in the 'Saturday Review.* First and Second 
Series. A New Edition. Post Svo, 12s. 

" Two remarkable volumes of occasional papers, ' Essays on Social Subjects, contributed to the 
Saturday Review * (Blackwood), are far above the average of such miscellanies. They are the pro- 
duction of a keen and kindly observer of men and manners, and they display a subtle analysis of 
character, as well as a breadth of observation, which are remarkabl& with much of occaaooal 
force, these Essavs have sufficient solidity to make a book ; and while they recall the wit of Mon- 
taigne and the playftilness of Addison, they are animated by a better moral tone, and cover a large 
range of experience.*'— C%rM<an Remtmhrancer. 



CATALOGUE 

or 

MESSES BLACKWOOD AND SONS' 

PUBLICATIONS. 



HISTORY OF EUROPE, 

From the Commencement of the French Revolntion in 1789 to the Battle or 
Waterloo. By Sir ARCHIBALD ALISON, Bart., D.C.L. 
A New LiBRARr Edition (being the Tenth), in 14 vol*, demy 8vo, with 

Portraits, and a copious Index, £10, 10s. 
Another Edition, in crown Svo, 20 vols., £6. 

A People's Edition, 12 Vols., closely printed in double columns, £2, Ss., 
and Index Volume, 8s. 

*' An •ztnordiiuuj work, which hu earned for itMlf a lasting place in the literature of the country, 
uid within a few years found innumerable readers in ererr part of the globe. There is no book ezunt 
that treaU so well of the period to the illustration of which Mr Alison's labours have been deroted. It 
exhibiU great knowledge, patient research, iude&tigable industry, and vast power."— TYmet. Stpt, 7, lUO. 

CONTINUATION OF ALISONS HISTORY OF EUROPE, 

From the Pall of Napoleon to the Accession of Louis Napoleon. By Sir 
ARCHIBALD ALISON, Bart, D.C.L. In 9 vols., £6, 7s. 6d. Uniform 
with the Library Edition of the previous work. 

A People's Edition, in 8 vols., closely printed in double columns, £1, 14s. 

EPITOME OF ALISON'S HISTORY OF EUROPE. 

For the Use of Schools and Toung Persons. Fifteenth Edition, 78. Cd., bound. 

ATLAS TO ALISON*S HISTORY OF EUROPE; 

Containing 109 Maps and Flans of Countries, Battles, Sieges, and Sea-Fishts. 
Constructed by A. Keith Johnston, F.R.S.E. With Vocabulary of Military 
and Marine Terms. Demy 4to. Library Edition, £3, 88.; People's Edition, 
crown 4to, £1, lis. 6d. 

LIVES OF LORD CASTLEREAOH AND SIR CHARLES 

STEWART, Second and Third Marquesses of Londonderry. From the 
Original Papers of the Family, and other sources. By Sir ARCHIBALD 
ALISON, Bart., D.C.L. In 3 vols. Svo, £2, 68. 

ANNALS OF THE PENINSULAR CAMPAIGNS. 

By Capt. THOMAS HAMILTON. A New Edition. Edited by F. Hard- 
MAN, Esq. 8vo, 16s. ; and Atlas of Maps to illustrate the Campaigns, 128. 

A VISIT TO FLANDERS AND THE FIELD OF WATERLOO. 

By JAMES SIMPSON, Advocate. A Revised Edition. With Two Coloured 
Plans of the Battle. Crown 8vo, Ss. 

WELLINGTON'S CAREER: 

A Military and Political Summary. By Lieut. -Col. E. BRUCE HAMLET, 
Professor of Military History and Art at the Staff College. Crown Svo, 28. 
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THE STORY OF THE CAMPAIGN OF SEBASTOPOL. 

Written in the Camp. By Lieut. -Col. E. BRUCE HAMLEY. With Illna- 
trations drawn in Camp by the Author. 8vo, 21s. 

" We itrongly reconunend thii ' Btoiy of the Campaign ' to all who would nin a Just compreheiuion 
of thli tremendous struggle. Of this we are perfsctl/ sure, it is a book unllkebr to he ever superseded. 
Ita truth is of that simple and startling character which is sure of an immorul existence ; nor is itpajing 
the gallant author too nigh a complement to class this masterpiece of militaiy history with the most jwe- 
cious of thoee classic records which have been beaueathed to us bj the grMt writers of antiqui^ who 
took part in the wan thej hare described."— l'A« frt$t. 

THE INVASION OF THE CRIMEA: 

Its Origin, and Account of its Progress down to the Death of Lord Raglan. 
By ALEXANDER WILLLA.M KINOLAKE. M.P. Vols. I. and II., bringing 
the Events down to the Close of the Battle of the Alma. Fomlh Edition. 
Price 828. 

TEN TEARS OF IMPERIALISM IN FRANCE, 

Impressions of a "FUneur." Second Edition. In Svo, price Os. 

" There has not been published fbr many a daj a more remarkable book on France than this, which 
profBsaes to be the impreisions of a Flaneur. ... It has all the lireliness and sparkle of a wos^ written 
onW for amusement ; it has all the solidity and weight of a State paper : and we expect fbr it not a little 
political influence aa a fldr, MX, and masterly statement of the Imperial poli^— the first and only good 
account that has been giren to Bnrope of the Napoleonic system now in fbroe.**— TVmet. 

FLEETS AND NA VIES. 

By Captain CHARLES HAMLET, R.M. Originally published in 'Black- 
wood's Magazine.' Crown Svo, 6s. 

HISTORY OF GREECE UNDER FOREIGN DOMINATION 
By GEORGE FINLAY, LL.D., Athens— viz. : 

Greece nin>ER the Romans, b.c. 146 to a.d. 717. A Historical View of 
the Condition of the Greek Nation from its Conquest by the Romans until 
the Extinction of the Roman Power in the East. Second Edition, Ids. 

History op the Byzantine Empire^ a.d. 716 to 1204 ; and of the 
Greek Empire of Nic^ea and Constantinople, a.d. 1204 to 1458. 2 vols., 
£1, 7s. 6d. 

Medieval Greece and Trebizond. The History of Greece, fh>m its Con- 
quest by the Crusaders to its Conquest by tiie Turks, a.d. 1204 to 1566 ; 
and the History of the Empire of Trebizond, a.d. 1204 to 1461. 12s. 

Greece under Othoman and Venetian Domination. a.d. 1458 to 
1821. lOs. 6d. 

History of the Greek Revolution. 2 vols. Svo, £1, 48. 

" His book ii worthy to take its place among the remarkable works on Oreek history, which form 
one of the chief glories of English scholarship. The history of Greece is but half told without it."— 
London Guardian. 

THE NATIONAL CHARACTER OF THE ATHENIANS. 

By JOHN BROWN PATTERSON. Edited from the Author's revision, by 
Professor PILLANS, of the University of Edinbui^gh. With a Sketch of 
his Life. Crown Svo, 4s. 6d. 

STUDIES IN ROMAN LA W. 

With Comparative Views of the Laws of Prance, England, and Scotland. By 
Lord MACKENZIE, one of the Judges of the Court of Session in Scotland. 
Svo, 12s. Second Edition. 

" We know not in the English langusge where else to look fbr a history of the Roman law so dear, and, 
at the same time, so short .... More improring reading, both fbr the general rtudent and fbr tiie 
lawyer, we cannot well imagine : and there are few, even among learned professional men, who vUl not 
gather some norel information from Lord Mackenae's simple pages."— I>ondon JBsvtete. 
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THE EIGHTEEN CHRISTIAN CENTURIES. 

By the Rev. JAMES WHITE. Fourth Edition, with an Analytical Table of 
Contents, and a Copious Index. Post Svo, 6s. 

THE MONKS OF THE WEST, 

From St Benedict to St Bernard. By the COUNT DE MONTALEMBERT. 
Authorised Translation. & vo\&. 8vo, £2 128. 6d. 
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HISTORY OF FRANCE, 

From the £ariiest Period to the Tear 1848. By the Rev. JAMES WHITE, 
Anther of 'The Eighteen Christian Centuries.' tSchool Edition. Post 
8to. 68. 



"An esculent and eomprdMnrfr* eoapmdiaai of Flmidi hlitoiJ, oott* abort Um itaadard of a 
ichool-book, and partlculafly wall adapted Ibr the librariM of litanurj inmtauona**- A'adonoi Bnkw. 

LEADERS OF THE REFORMATION: 

LuTHEB, Calvin, Latimer, and Knox. Bv the Rev. JOHN TULLOCH, 
D.D., Principal, and Primarios Professor of Theology, St Mary's College, 
St Andrews. Second Edition, crown 8vo, 0s. 6d. 

ENGLISH PURITANISM AND ITS LEADERS: 

Cromwell, Milton, Baxter, and Bunyan. By the Rev. JOHN TULLOCH, 
D.D. Uniform with the * Leaders of the Reformation.' 7s. ed. 

HISTORY OF THE FRENCH PROTESTANT REFUGEES. 
By CHARLES WEISS, Professor of History at the Lyc^ Buonaparte. 
Translated by F. Hardman, Esq. 8vo, 14s. 

HISTORY OF THE CHURCH OF SCOTLAND, 

From the Reformation to the Revolution Settlement. Bv the Very Rev. 
JOHN LEE, D.D. , LL.D. , Principal of the University of Edinbui^gh. Edited 
by the Rev. William Lee. 2 vols. 8vo, 2l8. 

HISTORY OF SCOTLAND FROM THE REVOLUTION 

To the Extinction of the last Jacobite Insurrection, 1689-1748. By JOHN 
HILL BURTON, Esq., Advocate. 2 vols. 8vo. reduced to 15s. 

LIVES OF THE QUEENS OF SCOTLAND, 

And English Princesses connected with the R^al Successton of Great Britain. 

By AGNES STRICKLAND. With Portraits and Historical Vignettes. Post 

8vo, £4, 4s. 

"BreiT atep hi Scoiland to htotorlcal : the shades of the dead arise on ereiy side ; the very rocks 
breathe. Mtas Strickland's talents as a writer, aiid turn of mind as an Indiridual, in a peculiar manner 
fit her fbr painting a Iiiatorical gallerv of the most illustrious or dignified female characters in that land 
of chiTalrjr and song."— .S(aefciooo<r« Magtume. 

MEMORIALS OF THE CASTLE OF EDINBURGH. 

By JAMES GRANT, Esq. A New Edition. In crown Svo, with 12 
Engravings, 3s. 6d 

MEMOIRS OF SIR WILLIAM KIRKALDY OF GRANGE, 
Governor of the Castle of Edinburgh for Mary Queen of Scots. By JAMES 
GRANT, Esq. Post 8vo, lOs. 6d. 

MEMOIRS OF SIR JOHN HEPBURN, 

Marshal of France under Louis XIII., &c. By JAMES GRANT, Esq. Post 
Svo, 88. 

WORKS OF THE REV. THOMAS M'CRIE, D.D. 

A New and Uniform Edition. Edited by Professor M'Crie. 4 vols, crown 
8vo, 24s. Sold separately—viz. : 

Life of John Knox. Containing Illustrations of the History of the 
Reformation in Scotland. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Life of Andrew Melville. Containing Illustrations of the Ecclesiasti- 
cal and Literary History of Scotland in the Sixteenth and Seventeenth 
Centuries. Crown 8vo, 8s. 

History of the Progress and Suppression of the Reformation in 
Italy in the Sixteenth Century. Crown Svo, 4s. 

History of the Progress and Suppression of the Reformation in 
Spain in the Sixteenth Century. Crown Svo, 8s. 6d. 
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THE BOSCOBEL TRACTS; 

Relating to the Escape of Charles the Second after the Battle of Worcester, 
and his subsequent Adventures. Edited by J. Huohes, Esq., A.M. A New 
Edition, with additional Notes and Illustrations, including Communications 
ftom the Rev. R. H. Babham, Author of the * Ingoldsby Legends.' In 8vo, 
with Engravings, 16s. 

" * The Bowobel Tracts ' U a rerj curious book, and about as good an example of single sahieet histo- 
rical collections as may be found. Originally undertaken, or at least completed, at tlie suggestion of dw 
late Bishop Copplestoue, in 1827, it was carried out with a degree of judgment and taste not always fbond 
iu works of a similar.cluuracter.^— Spectator. 

LIFE OF JOHN DUKE OF MARLBOROUGH. 

With some Account of his Contemporaries, and of the War of the Succession. 
By Sir ARCHIBALD ALISON, Bart., D.C.L. Third Edition. 2 vols. 8vo, 
Portraits and Maps, 80s. 

THE NEW 'EX AMEN r 

Or, An Inquiry into the Evidence of certain Passages in *Macaulay's History 
of England' concerning— the duke of mablborough — the massacbe of 

OLENCOE — THE HIGHLANDS OF SCOTLAND — VISCOUNT DUNDEE— WILLIAM XVNN. 

By JOHN PAGET, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. In crown 8vo, (Js. 

" We certamlT nerer saw a more damaging exposure, and it is something worth notice that mudi of it 
appeared in ' Blackwood's Magazine ' dwring the lifetime of Lord Macaulay, but he nerer attempted to 
make any reply. The charges are so direct, and urged in such tinmistakable language, that no writer 
who valued his character for either accuracy of (hct or fairness in comment would let thfBm remain un- 
answered If he had any reason to gire."— Gantlnnan's Mavasine, 

AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF THE REV. DR CARL7LE, 

Minister of Inveresk. Containing Memorials of the Men and Events of his 
Time. Edited by John Hill Bubton. In 8vo. Third Edition, with 
Portrait, 14s. 

" This book contains by flu: the most rivid picture of Scottish life and manners that has been given to 
the public since the days of Sir Walter Scott. In bestowing upon it this high i»aise, we make no excep- 
tion, not even in favour of Lord Cockbum's ' Memorials '—the book which resembles It nuwt, and wlil» 
ranks next to it in interest."— J7d»ti6ufvh Sevieto. 

MEMOIR OF THE POLITICAL LIFE OF EDMUND BURKE, 

With Extracts from his Writings. By the Rev. GEORGE CROLT, D.D. 
2 vols, post 8vo, 18s. 

CURRAN AND HIS CONTEMPORARIES. 

By CHARLES PHILLIPS, Esq , A. B. A New Edition. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d- 

" Certainly one of the most extraordinary pieces of biograpliy ever produced. No library 

should be without it."— Lord Brougham. 

" Never, perfaajM, was there a more curious collection of portraits crowded before into the nme can- 
vass."— Times. 

MEMOIR OF MRS HEMANS. 

By her SISTER. With a Portrait. Fcap. 8vo, 5s. 

LIFE OF THE LATE REV. JAMES ROBERTSON, D.D., 

F.R.S.E.y Professor of Divinity and Ecclesiastical History in the University 
of Edinbui^h. By the Rev. A. H. CHARTERIS, M.A., Minister of New- 
abbey. With a Portrait. 8vo, price 10s. 6d. 

ESSA 7S; HISTORICAL, POLITICAL, AND MISCELLANEOUS. 
By Sib ARCHIBALD ALISON, Bart. 3 vols, demy 8vo, 45s. 

ESSAYS IN HISTORY AND ART. 
By R. H. PATTERSON. Viz. : 

COLOUB IN NATUBE AND ABT— REAL AND IDEAL BEAUTY-HBCULFnJBE— 
ETHNOLOGY OF EUBOPE — UTOPIAS— OUB INDIAN EMPIRE — ^THE MATIONAL 
LIFE OF CHINA— AN IDEAL ABT-CONOBESS— BATTLE OF THE STTLKB— QKNIUS 
AND LIBEBTY— YOUTH AND SUMMER— RECORDS OF THE PAST : NIKBVBH AND 
BABYLON— INDIA : ITS CASTES AND CBEEDS — " CHBTSTOPHEB KOBTH : " IK 
MEMORIAM. In 1 vol. 8V0, I2s. 
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NORMAN SIXCLAIIL 

By W. E. ATTOUN, JKOL., Aotkor of *Lftjs of the Soottitli Cavalioni.' 
Ac Ac In 3 Toll, post 6TO, SU. id. 

THE OLD BACHELOR IX THE OLD SCOTTISH VILLAUh, 
By THOMAS AIRD. Fcap. Svo, U. 

SIR EDWARD BCLWER LTTTOK'S NOVELS, 

libanry Editkm. Printed from a latige and readable type. In Voluinoa of a 
convement and handsome fonn. 8t^ fe. each— viz. : 

Tbc Caxtost Notelh^ If Y<dames : 

The Caxton Fnnily. S tqLb. i What will he do with it? 

My NoreL 4 Tola. I 4 vols. 

HisTORicAi. BoMAXCES, 11 Yotonies : 

Deroeaz. 2 rola. 

TfaeLast Dayiof PompeiL Srola. 

RienzL Srcris. 

BoMAHCss, 5 Y(dnme8 : 

The PUgrims <^ the Bhine. | Eugene Aram. 8 voU, 

1 ToL I Zanoui 2 vols. 

Novels of Litk axd MAnrsBS, 15 Volumes : 



The Siege of Grenada. 1 vo). 
The Last of the Baruni. 1 voIn 
Harold. 8 vols. 



Ernest MaltrnverN — Hn* 
cond Part (i.«. Aliru,) 
2 vols. 

Night and Morning. 
2 vols. 

Lucretia. S vols. 

"It k of the haadfakoTriMB; the pM>er U good ; Mid the type, which Mftmi to ti« iivw, U vatf HMir 
and Iwiitiftil TiMre are no picturea, The whole charm of the prew<ntin«iit of th« voliintu «Mitt«l«t« 
in iti handinai, aod tiM tempons de*rneas and beauty of the type, which alinoit nxiviiria ImI«i m |«Uii 
aore the aaera Mt of foUevinc the printer'i linei, and learea the author*! mind free to utert li« tthiik 

oeted twee opoa the r eade r ."— jUa n ntiier. 

' Molhiac ceold be better ac to aje, type. P*P«r, and general get-up."— ^(Afmewm. 



Pelham. 8 vols. 
The Disowned. St<^ 
Paul Clifford. S vols. 
Godolj^iin. 1 toL 
Ernest MaltntTen— Fiist Put. 
2Tola. 



JESSIE CAMERON: A HIGHLAND STOHY. 

Bf the Lady RACHEL BUTLER Second Edition. Hmall Hvo, with a 
Frontispiece, 2b. 6d. 

SOME PASSAGES IN THE LIFE OF ADAM HLMIt, 

And History of Matthew Wald. By the Author of ' VnlorlUN.' Ktn)*. Hvii, 
48. cloth. 

CAPTAIN CLUTTERBUCK'S CHAMPAGNE: 
A West Indian Reminiscence. Post Svo, 12s. 

SCENES OF CLERICAL LIFE. 

The Sad Fortunes of Amos Barton— Mr Qilfll'ii I/)ve-Htory— jAtiai's Itrpntii 
ance. By GEORGE ELIOT. 2 vols. fcap. Svo, 12s. 

ADAM BEDE. 

By GEORGE ELIOT. 2 vols. fcap. Svo, 12b. 

THE MILL ON THE FLOSS. 

By GEORGE ELIOT. 2 vols. fcap. Svo, 12b. 

SILAS MARNER: THE WEAVER OF RAVELOE, 
By GEORGE ELIOT. Fcap. Svo, 68. 

THE NOVELS OF GEORGE ELIOT. 

Cheap Edition, complete in 3 vols., price 6b. each— via. : 

Adam Beds. 

Ths Mill on the Floss. 

Scenes op Clerical Life, and Silas Marker. 
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VALERIUS: A ROMAN STORY. 

Fcap. 8vo, 88. doth. 

THE DIARY OF A LATE PHYSICIAN. 

By SAMUEL WARREN, D.C.L. 1 voL crown 8vo, 6s. 6d> 

TEN THOUSAND A-YEAR. 

By SAMUEL WARREN, D.C.I4 2 vols, crown 8to, 98. 

NOW AND THEA. 

By SAMUEL WARREN, D.C.L. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

THE LILY AND THE BEE. 

By SAMUEL WARREN, D.C.L. Crown 8vo, 2s. 

MISCELLANIES. 

By SAMUEL WARREN, D.C.L. Crown 8to, ta. 

WORKS OF SAMUEL WARREN, D.C.L. 

Uniform Edition. 6 vols, crown 8vo. 2l8. 

WORKS OF PROFESSOR WILSON. 

Edited by his Son-in-law, Professor Ferbier. Li 12 vols, crown 8vo, £2, 8s. 
Ulostrated with Portraits on Steel. 

RECREATIONS OF CHRISTOPHER NORTH. 

By Pbof£ssob WILSON. In 2 vols, crown 8vo, 8s. 

THE NOCTES AMBROSIANJB, 

By Professor WILSON. With Notes and a Glossary. In 4 vols, crown 8vo, 
16s. 

LIGHTS AND SHADOWS OF SCOTTISH LIFE. 
By Professor WILSON. Fcap. 8vo, 8s. cloth. 

THE TRIALS OF MARGARET LYNDSAY. 
By Professor WILSON. Fcap. 8vo, 8s. cloth. 

THE FORESTERS. 

By Professor WILSON. Fcap. 8vo, 8s. cloth. 

TA LES. 

By Professor WILSON. Comprising ' The Lights and Shadows of Scottish 
Life;' 'The Trials of Margaret Lyndsay;' and *The Forestenk' In 1 voL 
crown 8vo, 4s. cloth. 

ESSAYS, CRITICAL AND IMAGINATIVE. 
By Professor WILSON. 4 vols, crown 8vo, 168. 

TONY BUTLER. 

Originally published in *■ Blac\^ocA'%'ttA:$sft:^<^' E vols, post 8vo, £1, lis. 6d. 
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THE BOOK-HUNTER, ETC, 

By JOHN HILL BURTON. New Edition. In crown 8vo, 7i. 0d. 

" ▲ book pl«M*at to look at aiid plwMiMt to md— pI«mmi« from to rkh ■torooraiModoto, to cvniality. 
and to huiiMar,eTentoiMnoiuwhoearaUttl«fbrUMaBl4«etaof vUehtttreata.bmbilfOBdBcaMinde- 
lightftil to thoae who ar« in aajr dagrM BMMbcn ot tho aboTO-mandoiMd fkratomity."— iSaturday Jtmnv. 

** We hare not boan mora amward Ibr a long tima : and aranr raadar who takaa intcraal In tYpofraph^ 
andtoconaoqoakoaawinajUMMHne. tfhowlUbaglatoraiid! Inftnnlni. hi will flniali, andbe tomr 
when it is over. "—Atkma gm mi. 

" Mr Barton haa now given «■ a pleawnt book, iteU of iraaint aneodota. and of a liTefr booklah talk. 
There is a quiet homoor in it which is Tfliy taking, and there is a oarious knowledga of oooks which is 
realljr Tcrjr sotiDd."— i* 



HOMER AND HIS TRANSLATORS, 

And the Greek Dnuna. By PBorxaeoR WILSON. Crown 8vo, 6s. 



" Bat of all the crltidsms on Homer wldch I hare erer had the good Ibrtone to read, in our own or 
any language, the moat TiTid and entirely genial are tlMee Ibund in the ' Bsai^jib Critical and Imagjaa- 
tire/ ofthe late P roias s or WHaon.**— Jfr GtacMom** 8tudm on MomMr. 

THE SKETCHER. 

By the Bet. JOHN EAGUSa OriginaUy published in * Blackwood's Maga- 
zine.' 8vo, lOs. 6d. 

** Thb Tolanie, called bj the appropriate name of 'The Sketcher,' it one that ought to be found in the 
studio of ereiy snglisb Undseape-pamter. .... More instructive and suggesUTe readings fbr joung 
artists, evecitfy landscape paintan, can scaroely he fbond."— 21k« Okbe. 

ESS A rs. 

By the Rev. JOHN EAGLES, A.M. Oxon. Originally published in ' Black- 
wood's Magazine.' Post 8vo, 10s. Od. 

CoNTEMTB :— Churoh Music, and other Parochials. — Medical Attendance, and 
other Parochials.— A few Hours at Hampton Court.— Grandfathers and 
Grandchildren.— Sitting for a Portrait. — ^Are tiiere not Great Boasters 
among us?— Temperance and Teetotal Societies. — Thackeray's Lectures: 
Swift— The Crystal Palace.— Civilisation: The Census.- The Beggar's 
L^;acy. 

ESSA rS; HISTORICAL, POLITICAL, AND MISCELLA NEOUS 
By Sib ARCHIBALD ALISON, Bart., D.C.L. Three vols., demy 8vo, 46s. 

LECTURES ON THE POETICAL LITERATURE OF THE 
PAST HALF-CBNTUBY. By D. M. MOIR Third Edition. Fcap. 8vo, 6s. 

"Bxqoiiita in its taste and ganaroos in to criticisms. "-.IfMiilk JTOisr. 

LECTURES ON THE HISTORY OF LITERATURE, 

Ancient and Modem. From the German of F. Schleoeu Fcap., 6s. 

"A wondcrftil perfbrmanoe— better than anything we as yet hare in our own languaga."— <?tiai<grtt 
Revkw. 

THE GENIUS OF HANDEL, 

And the distinctive Character of his Sacred Compositions. Two Lectures. 
Delivered to the Members of the Edinburgh ^lilosophical Institution. By 
the Very Rev. DEAN RA.MSAT, Author of * Reminiscences of Scottish Lifo 
and Character.' In crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. 

BLACKWOOD'S MAGAZINE, 

From Commencement in 1817 to December 186L Numbers 1 to 664, forming 
90 Volumes. £31, 10s. 

INDEX TO THE FIRST FIFTY VOLUMES OF BLACK WOOUS 

MAGAZINE. 8vo, 16s. 
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LAYS OF THE SCOTTISH CAVALIERS, 

And other Poems. By W. EDM0ND8T0UNE AYTOUN, D.C.L., Professor 
of Rhetoric and English Literature in the University of Edinburgh. Twen- 
tieth Edition. Fcap 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

" Profettor Avtoun't ' L«ya of the Scottish C»T»tien '— • Tolum* of rerae which thowa that Scotland hM 
yet a poet. Full of the true fire, it now ttin and iwella lilie a trumpet-note— now dnki in cadences lad 
aud wild a« the wail of a Highland dirge."— QuorteWy Jievieie. 

BOTH WELL: A POEM, 

By W. EDMONDSTOUNE AYTOUN, D.C.L. Third Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 

7s. 6d. 

" Proflenor Aytonn hai produced a fine poem and an able argument, and 'Bothvell ' will aooredly 
talie iU stand among the claaica of Scottish liieratura"— TAe Prat. 

THE BALLADS OF SCOTLAND. 

Edited by Professor Aytoun. Third Edition. 2 vols. fcap. 8vo, 12s. 

" No country can boast of a richer collection of Ballads than Scotland, and no Bditor fbr these Ballads 
could be found more accomplished than Professor A ytoun. He has sent forth two beautiftd Tolumes which 
range with * Percy's Reliques '—which, for completeness and accuracy, leave little to be desired— which 
must henceforth be considered as the standard edition of the Scottish Ballads, and which we commend 
as a model to any among ourselves who may think of doing lilie serriee to the EngUdi Ballads."— nmesL 

POEMS AND BALLADS OF GOETHE. 

Translated by Professor Aytoun and Theodore Martin. Second Edition. 

Fcap. 8vo, 6s. 

" There is no doubt that these are the best translations of Goethe's manrellouslycut gema which hare 
yet been publislied."-2^Hne«. 

THE BOOK OF BALLADS. 

Edited by Bon Gaitltier. Tenth Edition, with numerous Illustrations by 
Doyle, Leech, and Crowquill. Gilt ec^es, post Svo, 8s. 6d. 

FIRMJLIAN; OR, THE STUDENT OF BADAJOS. 
A Spasmodic Tragedy. By T. PERCY JONES. In small Svo, 6s. 

** Humour of a kind most rare at all times, and especially in the present day, runs through eTerr pa^e, 
and passages of true poetry and delicious remficatiou prevent the continual play of sarcasm firom becona^ 
ing tedlous."-X.it«rary GomMsi. 

POETICAL WORKS OF THOMAS AIRD. 

Fourth Edition. In 1 vol. fcap. 8vo, 6s. 

POEMS. 

By the Lady FLORA HASTINGS. Edited by her Sister, Second Edition, 
with a Portrait. Fcap., 7s. 6d. 

THE POEMS OF FELICIA HEMANS. 

Complete in 1 vol. royal Svo, with Portrait by Finden. Cheap Edition, 
12s. 6d. Aiiother Editioriy with MEMOIR by her Sister. Seven vols. fcap.« 
85s. Another Edition^ Six vols, bound in Three, cloth, 12s. 6d. 

The following Works of Mrs Hemans are sold separately, bound in cloth, gilt 
edges, 4s. each: — 
Records of Woman. Forest Sanctuary. Sonos of the Affections. 
Dramatic Works. Tales and Historic Scenes. Moral aio) I^ili- 
Gious Poems. 

THE ODYSSEY AND ILIAD OF HOMER. 

Translated into English Verse in the Spenserian Stanza. By PHILIP STAN- 
HOPE WORSLEY, M.A., and Professor CONINGTON. 4 vols., crown 
8vo, £1, 19s. 

** Mr Worsley.— applying the Spenserian stansa. that beautiftil romantic measure, to the most romantic 

poem of the ancient world— making the stanza yield him, too (wltat it never yielded to Byton), its trev 

Mires ofUnidity and sweet ease— above all, bringing to his task a truly poetical sense and fkiU,— has prv 

dueed • version of the ' Odyssey* much the most pleasing of those liitherto produced, and which is dc- 

Ugbttiil to kmL"— i*n%/!MMn* Arnold on Translating U«m«r. 
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POEMS AND TRANSLATIONS. 

By PHILIP STANHOPE WORSLEY, M.A., Scholar of Corpus Christl 
Coll^^, Oxford. Fcap. 8vo, te. 

POEMS. 

By ISA. In small 8vo» 4b. 6cL 

POETICAL WORKS OF D. M. MOIR. 

With Portrait, and Memoir by Thomas Aird. Second Edition. 2 vols, 
fcap. 8to» 12s. 

LECTURES ON THE POETICAL LITERATURE OF THE 
PAST HALF-CENTURY, By D. M. MOIR (A). Second Edition. Fcap. 
8vo, 5s. 

" A delightAil ToIuoM."— Jfomiiv CknmieU. 

* BzquWte in iu taate and genorona in to eritidnni.''— JSTwflfc JfUter. 

THE COURSE OF TIME: A POEM. 

By ROBERT POLLOK, A.M. Twenty-fifth Edition. Fcap 8vo, Ss. 6d. 

"Of deep uid hftllowed impraH, foil of noble thoughta and graphic conceptioni— the produc.iun of a 
mind alir« to the great relatione of being, and the eublime dniplicity of our religion."— fi<acJnoood « 

AN ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF THE COURSE OF TIME. 

In large 8vo, bound in cloth, richly gilt, 21s. 

*' There hae been no modem poem in the English language, of the claa to which the ' Course of Time * 
bdongi^ dnce Milton wrote, that can be oomjMured to it In the present instance the artistic talents of 
Mesan i^osmn. Olaytok, Tbnnib:., Etanb, Dalzikl, Orbkn, and Woods, have been employed in giring 
expression to the sublimitr of the language, by equally exquisite illustrations, all of which are of the 
highest daaa"— BdTs iftmnger. 

POEMS AND BALLADS OF SCHILLER. 

Translated by Sir Edward Bulwer Lttton, Bart. Second Edition. 8vo, 
10s. 6d. 

ST STEPHEN* S; 

Or, Illustrations of Parliamentary Oratory. A Poem. Comprisinff — Pym — 
Vane— Strafford— Halifax— Shaftesbu^— St John— Sir R. Walpole— Chester- 
field — Carteret — Chatham — Pitt — Fox — Burke— Sheridan— Wilberforce— 
Wyndham— Conway— Castlereagh — WUliam Lamb (Lord Melbourne)— Tier- 
ney — Lord Grey — O'Connell — Plunketlr-Shiel— Follett— Macaulay— Peel. 
Second Edition. Crown 8yo, 6s. 

LEGENDS, LYRICS, AND OTHER POEMS. 
By a SIMMONa Fcap., 7s. 6d. 

SIR WILLIAM CRICHTON^ATHELWOLD—OUIDONE: 
Dramas by WILLIAM SMITH, Author of ' Thomdale,' &c. 82mo, 2s. 6d. 

THE BIRTHDAY, AND OTHER POEMS. 
By Mrs SOUTHET. Second Edition, 5s. 

ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE LYRIC POETRY AND MUSIC 
OF SCOTLAND. By WILLIAM STENHOUSE. OriginaUy compiled to 
accompany the * Scots Musical Museum,' and now published separately, with 
Additional Notes and lUustmtions. 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

PROFESSOR WILSON*S POEMS. 

Containing the *Isle of Palms,' the 'City of the Plague/ *Unimore,* and 
other Poems. Complete Edition. Crown 8vo, 48. 

POEMS AND SONGS. 

By OAVID WINGATE. Second Edition. Fcap. 8vo, 5s. 

"We are delighted lo welcome into the brotherhood of real poeU a tountrrman of Bnmi, and wImm 
twit will go Cur to reuuer the rk«ugher Border Scottish a elaaito dlalcot iu our literatureii''— Jonit BviL 
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THE PHYSICAL ATLAS OF NATURAL PHENOMENA. 
By ALEXANDER KEITH JOHNSTON, F.R.S.K, Ac., Oeogxapher to the 
Queen for Scotland. A New and Enlai^ged Edition, conaiBting of 85 Folio 
Plates, and 27 smaller ones, printed in Colours, with 185 pages of Letterpress, 
and Index. Imperial folio, half-bound morocco, £8, 8s. 

" A perfSeet tnMore of oomjireMed infbrnuUioiL*'— iSir «/okn UtrmM. 

THE PHYSICAL ATLAS. 

By ALEXANDER KEITH JOHNSTON, F.RS.E., Ac. Reduced fW>m the 

Imperial Folio. This Edition contains Twenty-five Maps, including a Paltton- 

tological and Geological Map of the British Islands, with Descripuve L^iier- 

press, and a very copious Index. In imperial 4to, half-bound morocco, 

£2, 128. 6d. 

" Executed with remarkable ewe, and U as aocunte. •ad.ilHr 4iU vduealional iranoMe, a> valaable, ai 
tlie q»l0ndid larse wocfcCMf -tba«BaaJBiyH^«Mahtei«nr« Vnropeaa reputation.'*— iKotooMo Jlrafew. 

A GEOLOGICAL MAP OF EUROPE. 

By Sir R I. MURCHISON, D.C.L., F.Ra, Ac., Director-General of the 
Geological Survey of Great Britatii and Irehmd; and JAMES NICOL, 
F. R S. E. , F. G. S. , Professor of Natural History in the University of Aberdeen. 
Constructed by Alexandkr Kbith Johnston, F.RS.E., dEC. Four Sheets 
imperial, beautifully printed in Colours. In Sheets, £8, 8s.; in a Cloth Case, 
4to, £3, 10s. 

GEOLOGICAL AND PALMONTOLOGICAL MAP OF THE 

BRITISH ISLANDS, including Tables of the Fossils of the different Epochs, 
Ac Ac, fh>m the Sketches and Notes of Professor Edwabd Forbes. With 
Illustrative and E^lanatory Letterpress. 218. 

GEOLOGICAL MAP OF SCOTLAND. 

By JAMES NICOL, F.RS.E., Ac., Professor of Natural History in the Uni- 
versity of Aberdeen. With Ibcplanatory Notes. The Topography by Alex- 
ander Keith Johnston, F.RS.E., die. Scale, 10 miles to an inch. In 
Cloth Case, 21s. 

INTRODUCTORY TEXTBOOK OF PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 
By DAVID PAGE, F.R&B., &c With Illustrations and a Glossarial Index. 
Crown Svo, 28. 

INTRODUCTORY TEXTBOOK OF GEOLOGY. 

By DAVID PAGE, F.R.S. R., F.G.S. With EujEpravings on Wood and Glos- 
sarial Index. Seventh Edition, 2s. 

" It has not often been our good fbrtune to examine a text-book on adenoe of wlddi we eoold oxprew 
an opinion so entirely (kTourabte ai we are enabled to do of Mr Page's little work.**— A flto mnim. 

ADVANCED TEXTBOOK OF GEOLOGY, 

Descriptive and Industrial. By DAVID PAGE. F.R8.E., F.G.S. With 
Engravings and Glossary of Scientific Terms. Fourth Edition, revised and 
enlaiged, 7s. 6d. 

" It is therefore with unfMnied pleasure that we recotd oar appradatlon of his ' AdTsneed Ttat-Book 
of Oeolosjr.* We have carefully read this trulr aatisfhetorj book, and do not hesitate to say that it is an 
excellent compendium of the great fkcts of Qeoloc7> and written in a truthfyd and phttosophic qiirit."— 
MtUnlmr^ PhitotoplUoal JounuU. 

HANDBOOK OF GEOLOGICAL TERMS, GEOLOGY, AND 
PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. By DAVID PAGE, F.R^K F.G.S. Second 
Edition, crown Svo, 7s. 6d. 

THE PAST AND PRESENT LIFE OF THE GLOBE: 

Being a Sketch in Outline of the World's Life-System. By DAVID PAGE, 
F.RS.E., F.GS. Crown Svo, Os. With Fifty Illustrations, drawn and 
engraved expressly for this Work. 

Bcein 
terms 

... V. — _..«^,...», w. o — ^ — — - (aware 

Of bare the Acts and phenomena of biology been presented in at onoe so systematic and succinct a fbrm, 
tbe suooeasf re nuuiifiatations of life on the earth set fbrth in so clear an order, or traced so vtridly fh>m 
the ewUeet onanisms deep-buried In Ita atnt^e& cnitt, \o \Yi« tuolliar forms that now adorn and people 
lu »tu1k09.'*—LUerary OaMU$. 
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THE OEOLOGICAL EXAMINATOR: 

A Progressive Series of Questions adapted to the Introdactorr and Advanced 
Text-Books of Oeology. Prepared to assist Teachers in frammg their Exami- 
nations, and Students in testing their own Progress and Proficiency. By 
DAVID PAGE, F.R&E., F.G.& Third Edition, la. 

THE GEOLOGY OF PENNSYLVANIA: 

A Oovemment Survey ; with a General View of the Geology of the United 
States, Essavs on the Cioal-Formation and its Fossils, and a Description of 
the Coal-Fields of North America and Great Britain. By Pbgfxssor H^RY 
DARWIN ROGERS, F.R.S., F.G.S., Professor of Natural History in the 
University of Glasgow. With Seven laige Maps, and numerous lUaatxations 
engraved on Copper and on Wood. In 8 vols, royal 4to, £8, 8s. 

SEA'SIDE STUDIES AT ILFRACOMBEy TENBY, THE 
SC2LLY ISLES, AND JERSEY. By GEORGE HENRT LEWES. Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo, with lUustrations, and a Glossary of Technical Terms, 
6s. 6d. 

PHYSIOLOGY OF COMMON LIFE, 

By GEORGE HENRY LEWES, Author of ^floMide fitudies,* Ac. Illus- 
tiated with numeroos EograTiQgii. 2 rols., 12s. 

CHEMISTRY OF COMMON LIFE. 

By Pbopessor J. F. W. JOHNSTON. A New Edition. Edited by G. H. 
LEWES. With 113 Illustrations on Wood, and a Copious Index. 2 vols, 
crown Svo^ lis. 6d. 

NOMENCLATURE OF COLOURS, 

Applicable to the Arts and Natural Sciences, to Manufactures, and other 
Purposes of General Utility. By D. R HAY, F.R.S.E. 228 Examples of 
Colours, Hues, Tints, and Shades. 8vo, £3, 3s. 



NARRATIVE OF THE EARL OF ELGIN'S MISSION TO 
CHINA AND JAPAN. By LAURENCE OLIPHANT, Private Secretary 
to Lord Elgin. Illustrated with numerous Engravings in Chromo-Lithogra- 
phy. Maps, and Engravings on Wood, from Original Drawings and Photo- 
graphs. Second Edition. In 2 vols. 8vo, 21s. 

** The Tolumee in which Mr OUphant haa related these tranaactione viU be read with the itroageet inte* 
nat now, and deeerre to retain a permanent place in (he literary and hiatorlcal annals of our tlaM."— 
Edinlmrgk Bnuwm 

RUSSIAN SHORES OF THE BLACK SEA 

In the Autumn of 1852. With a Voyage down the Volm and a Tour through 
the Country of the Don Cossacks. By LAURENCE OLIPHANT, Esq. 
8vo, with Map and other Illustrations. Fourth Edition, 14s. 

EGYPT, THE SOUDAN, AND CENTRAL AFRICA: 

With Explorations from Khartoum on the White Nile to the Regions of the 
Equator. By JOHN PETHERICK, F.RG.&, Her Britannic Msjesty's Con- 
sm for the Soudan. In 8vo, with a Map, 16s. 

NOTES ON NORTH AMERICA: 

Agricultural, Economical, and Social By Professor J. F. W. JOHNSTON. 

2 vols, post 8vo, 21s. 

" ProfBBor Johnrton't admirable Kotea. . . . The rtrj beat manual for intelligent emigrantt, whilat 
to the British agriculturist and general reader it conreys a more complete conception of the oondition of 
tlieie proeperoua regiona than aU tliat has liitlaerto been written."— JTooiMmiM. 

A FAMILY TOUR ROUND THE COASTS OF SPAIN AND 
PORTUGAL during the Winter of 1860-1861. By Last DUNBAR, of No ~ 
field. In post 8vo, 68. 
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THE ROYAL ATLAS OF MODERN OEOGRAPHT, 

In a Series of entirely Original and Authentic Maps. By A. KEITH 
JOHNSTON, F.R.S.E., F.R.G.S., Author of the ' Physical Atlas/ Ac. With 
a complete Index of easy reference to each Map, comprising nearly 160,000 
Places contained in this Atlas. Imperial folio, naif-bound in russia or mo- 
rocco, £5, 15s. 6d. (Dedicated by permission to Her Majesty.) 

" No one can look througb Mr KeHh Johoaton's new AtUa without aeemg tb»t it it the beit which hM 
ever been publiahed in this country."— 7%« Tvnet. 

" Of the manr noble atlaaes prepared by Mr Johnston and published b/ Messrs Blackwood * Sons, this 
Royal Atlas wiu be the most uaeftil to the public, and will deserve to be the most popular."— ^(ktfHomm. 

" We know no series of maps which we can more warmly recommend. The accuracy, wherever we hare 
attempted to put it to the test, is really astonishing."— tSaiurday Btview. 

" The culmination of all attempts to depict the fkce of the world appears in the Royal Adai^ than 
which it IS impossible to conceive anything more perfect."— if omtofr Herald. 

" This is, beyond question, the most splendid and luxurious, as well as the most usefhl and complete, 
of all existing atlases."- OuardiaH. 

" There has not, we believe, been produced for general public use a body of maps equal in beauty and 
completeness to the Royal Atlas Just issued by Mr A. K. Johnston."— iTannUner. 

"An almost daily reftrence to, and comparison of it with others, since the publication of the first part 
some two years ago until now, enables us to say. without the slightest hesitation, that tlus is by far tho 
most complete and authentic atlas that has yet been issued." -Scotsman. 

" Beyond doubt the greatest geographical work of our Ume."-JftMnim. 

INDEX GEOORAPHICUS: 

Being an Index to nearly One Hundred and Fifty Thousand Nakes of 
Places, Ac. ; with their Latitudes and Longitudes as given in Keith 
Johnston's * Botal Atlas ; ' together with the Countries and Subdivi- 
sions OF THE Countries in which they are situated. In 1 vol. large 8vo. , 21s. 

A NEW MAP OF EUROPE, 

By A. KEITH JOHNSTON, F.R.S.E. Size, 4 feet 2 inches by 8 feet 5 
inches. Cloth Case, 21s. 

ATLAS OF SCOTLAND. 

SI Maps of the Counties of Scotland, coloured. Bound in roan, price 10s. 6d. 
iilach County may be had separately, in Cloth Case, Is. 

KEITH JOHNSTON'S SCHOOL ATLASES:— 

General and Descriptive Oeoorapht, exhibiting the Actual and Com- 
parative Extent of all the Countries in the World, with their present 
Political Divisions. A New and Enlarged Edition. With a complete 
Index. 26 Maps. Half-bound, 12s. 6d. 

Physical Geography, illustrating, in a Series of Original Designs, the 
Elementary Facts of Geology, Hydrology, Meteorolo^, and Natural 
History. A New and Enlarged Edition. 10 Maps, including coloured 
Geological Maps of Europe and of the British Isles. Half-bound, 12s. 6d. 

Classical Geography, comprising, in Twenty-three Plates, Maps and Plans 
of all the important Countries and Localities referred to by Classical 
Authors ; accompanied by a pronouncing Index of Places, by T. Harvey, 
M. A. Oxon. A New and Revised Edition. Half-bound, 12s. (Sd. 

Astronomy. Edited by J. R. Hind, Esq., F.R.A.S., Ac. Notes and 
Descriptive Letterpress to each Plate, embodying all recent Discoveries 
in Astronomy. 18 Maps. Half-bound, 12s. 6d. 

Elementary School Atlas of General and Descriptive Geography 
for the Use of Junior Classes. A New and Cheaper Edition. 20 Maps, 
including a Map of Canaan and Palestine. Half-bound, 5s. 

" They are as superior to all School Atlases within our knowledge, as were the larger woi^ of the sasae 
Author in advance of those that preceded them."— EdueaUontU Tiniea. 

" Decidedly the best School Atlases we have ever seen."— J7n9/isfc Journal of Education, 

" The best, the ftillest, the most accurate and recent, as well as artistically the most beautifU atlas thai 
can be put into the schoolboy's handa"— Jfuseum, April 1883. 

A MANUAL OF MODERN GEOGRAPHY: 

Mathematical, Physical, and Political Embracing a complete Development 
of the River-Systems of the Globe. By the Rev. ALEX. MACKAT, F.R.G.& 
With Index. 7s. 6d., bound in \eal\iei. 
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THE BOOK OF THE FARM, 

DetaiUng the Labours of the Fanner, Farm-Steward, Ploughman, Shepherd, 
Hedger, Cattle-man, Field-worker, and Dairymaid, and formiDga safe Monitor 
for Students in Practical Agriculture. By HENRY STEPHENS, F.B.S.E. 
2 vols, royal 8vo, £8, handsomely bound in cloth, with upwards of 600 
Illustrations. 

" The belt book I have erer met with."— Fro/hMor JoAiuton. 

" We have thoroogfaly ezMnined thew Tolaines ; bat to give » ftUl notice of their T»ried and raluable 
content! would oceufyy % Urcer tpeoe than ve can conTenlentljr derote to their dlMniaion ; we therefbre, 
in general terms, commend them to the carefUl atadjr of ererjr young man who wiahet to become a good 
practical fkrmer."— TKinm. 

" One of the complete!! worki on agricoltore of which ear literature can boait."— ^grrfenttitral QnaMn. 

THE BOOK OF FARM IMPLEMENTS AND MACHINES, 
By JAMES SLIGHT and R. SCOTT BURN. Edited by Henry Stephens, 
F.R.S.E. Illustrated with 876 Engravings. Royal 8to, uniform with the 
• Book of the Farm,' half-bound, £2, 2s. 

THE BOOK OF FARM BUILDINGS: 

Their Arrangement and Construction. By HENRY STEPHENS, F.R.S.K, 
and R. SCOTT BURN. Royal 8vo, with 1045 Illustrations. Uniform with 
the ' Book of the Farm.' Half-bound, £1, lis. 6d. 

THE BOOK OF THE GARDEN. 

By CHARLES M'INTOSH. In 2 laige vols, royal 8vo, embellished with 
1353 Engravings. 

Eac^ Volume may be had separately — vU.: 

I. Architeotctral and Ornamental. — On the Formation of Gardens — 
Construction, Heating, and Ventilation of Fruit and Plant Houses, 
Pits, Frames, and other Garden Structures, with Practical Details. 
Illustrated by 1073 Engravings, pp. 766. £2, 10s. 

II. Practical Gardenino. — Directions for the Culture of the Kitchen 
Garden, the Hardy-fruit Garden, the Forcing Garden, and Flower 
Garden, including Fruit and Plant Houses, with Select Lists of Vege- 
tables, Fruits, and Plants. Pp. 868, with 270 Engravings. £1, 17s. 6d. 

" We feel Juitllied in recommending Mr M'lntoth's two excellent Tolumet to the notice of the publia" 
—Gardener^ CAronicte. 

PRACTICAL SYSTEM OF FARM BOOK-KEEPING: 

Being that recommended in the ' Book of the Farm ' by H. Stephens. Royal 
8vo, 2s. 6d. Also, Seven Folio Account-Books, printed and ruled in 
accordajice with the System, the whole being specially adapted for keeping, 
by an easy and accurate method, an account of all the tnuisactions of the 
Farm. A detailed Prospectus may bo had from the Publishers. Price of 
the complete set of Eight Books, £1, 4s. 6d. Also, A Labour Account of 
THE Estate, 2s. 6d. 

" We have no hesitation in aajing that, of the many sntenu of keeping fkrm aecoonti which are now in 
Togue, there is not one which will bear comparicon with th\a,"—Bw» Metaengmr. 

AINSLIE'S TREATISE ON LAND-SURVEYING. 

A New and Enlarged Edition. Edited by William Galbraith, H.A., 

F.RA.S. 1 vol. 8vo, with a Volume of Plates in Quarto, 21s. 

"The best book on sunrering with which I am acquainted."— W. RirrHSBroBD, LL.D., F.R.AJS., Boifoi 
Military Aeademy, Woohawi. 

THE FORESTER: 

A Practical Treatise on the Planting, Rearing, and Management of Forest 
Trees. By JAMES BROWN, WoodManager to the Earl of Seafleld. Third 
Edition, greatly enlarged, with numerous Engravings on Wood. Royal 8vo, 
80s. 

" Beyond all doubt this Is the beat irotk on the subject of Forestrr extant "-Gkmbiwrf' Jcwmal. 

''The most useful guide to good arboriculture in the English Unguagt.'—Oanimsrs'ChrBiiMik .^ 
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HANDBOOK OF THE MECHANICAL ARTS, 

Concerned in the Construction and Arrangement of Dwellings and other 
Buildings; Including Carpentry, Smith-work, Iron-fhuning, Brick-making, 
)lmnns, Cements, well-sinking, Enclosing of Land, Boad-making, Ac By 
SCOTT BUBN. Crown 8vo, with 604 Engravings on Wood, 6s. dd. 
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PROFESSOR JOHNSTON'S WORKS:^ 

Experimental Aqriculture. Being the Besults of PasL and Suggestions 
for Future, Experiments in Scientific and Practical Agriculture. 88. 
. Elemknts of Aoricultubal Chemistry akd Geology. Eightii Edition, 
6s. 6d. 

•«kCAl 

^ n^tlQiL Edited by Dr Voelcker. Is. 
ON^Tin.UsE OF Limb in Agricultitre. 6s. 
InstructVons for the Analysis of Soil& Fourth Edition, 28. 

THE RELATIVE VALUE OF ROUND AND SAWN TIMBER, 
Shown by means of Tables and Diagrams. By JAMES BAIT, Land-Stewaid 
at Castle-Forbes. Boyal Svo, 8s. half-bound. 

THE YEAR-BOOK OF AGRICULTURAL FACTS, 

1859 and 1860. Edited by B. Scott Burn. Fcap. 8vo, 5s. each. 1861 and 
1863, 4s. each. 

ELKINOTON'S SYSTEM OF DRAINING: 

A Systematic Treatise on the Theory and Practice of Draining Land, adapted 
to the various Situations and Soils of England and Scotland, drawn up from 
the Communications of Joseph EUdngton, by J. Johnstone. 4to, 10s. 6d. 

JOURNAL OF AGRICULTURE, AND TRANSACTIONS OF 

THE HIGHLAND AND AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY OF SCOTLAND, 

Old Series, 1828 to 1843, 21 vols. . . . £3 8 
New Series, 1843 to 1851, 8 vols. . . . 2 2 

THE RURAL ECONOMY OF ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, AND 

IRELAND, By LEONCE DE LAVEBGNE. Translated trom the French. 

With Notes by a Scottish Farmer. In 8vo, 12s. 

" One of the best works on the philosophy of agriculture and of agricultural political economy that has 
appeared."— Spectator. 

DAIRY MANAGEMENT AND FEEDING OF MILCH COWS: 

Being the recorded Experience of Mrs AGNES SCOTT, Winkston, Peebles. 
Second Edition. Fcap., Is. 

ITALIAN IRRIGATION: 

A Beport addressed to the Hon. the Court of Directors of the East India 
Company, on the Agricultural Canals of Piedmont and Lombardy; with a 
Sketch of the Irrigation System of Northern and Central India. By Lieut. - 
CoL. BAIBD SMITH, C.B. Second Edition. 2 vols. 8vo. with Athis in 
folio, 30s. 

THE ARCHITECTURE OF THE FARM: 

A Series of Designs for Farm Houses, Farm Steadings, Factors' Houses, and 

Cottages. By JOHN STABFOBTH, Architect. Sixty-two Engravings. In 

medium 4to, £2, 2s. 

" One of the moit useflil and beautiftil additions to Messrs Blackwood's eztensiTe and raluable libraiy 
of agricultural and rural economy."— if ominc; Po$l. 

THE Y ESTER DEEP LAND-CULTURE: 

Being a Detailed Account of the Method of Cultivation which has been suc- 
cessfully practised for several yeare by the Marquess of Tweeddale at Tester. 
By HENBY STEPHENS, Esq., F.B.S.E., Author of the * Book of the Farm.* 
In small 8vo, with EngravingB on Wood, 4s. 6d. 
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JL MANUAL OF PRACTICAL DRAINING. 

By HENRT STEPHENS, F.B.S.E., Author of the *Book of the Fann. 
Third Edition, 8vo, 6a. 

A CATECHISM OF PRACTICAL AORICULTURE. 

By HENRT STEPHENS, F.R.S.E., Author of the * Book of the Fann,' te. 
In crown 8vo, with Illuatrationa, la. 

HANDY BOOK ON PROPERTY LA W. 

By LoBD ST LEONARDS. The Seventh Edition. To which ia now added 
a Letter on the New Laws for obtaining an Indefeaaible Title. With a Por- 
trait of the Author, engraved by Holl. Sa. 6d. 

than aoo pasMMTT* to arm ut with the ordinair Dreeauttoni to which we ehoald attend In wil- 



ing, hujing, mortingios, leasing, MttUng, and derldng eKatea We are infbrmed of our relatione to our 
property, to our wiTCs and children, and of our liability ai truateee or ezecutom, in a little book fbr the 
million,— a book which the author tendeee to the pro/cmitm imigu$ a» eTen capable of * beguiling a few 
hours in a railway canriage."*— IVmee. 

THE PLANTERS GUIDE, 

By Sir HENRY STEUART. A New Edition, with the Author's last Additions 
and Corrections. 8vo, with Engravings, 218. 

STABLE ECONOMY: 

A Treatise on the Management of Horses. By JOHN STEWART, V.S. 
Seventh Edition, 6s. 6d. 

" Will always maintain its positioa as a standard work upon the management of horsea"— Jfarfe Lane 
Exprwt*. 

ADVICE TO PURCHASERS OF HORSES. 
By JOHN STEWART, V.S. 18mo, plates, 2s. 6d. 

A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON THE CULTIVATION OF THE 
GRAPE VINE. By WILLIAM. THOMSON, Gardener to His Grace the 
Duke of Bucdeuch, Dalkeith Park. Fifth Edition. 8vo, 5s. 

" When books on gardening are written thus conscienttously, thqr are alike honourable to their author 
and yaluable to the publia"— I>(n«Usy*« Oardenen^ Chroiuck, 

" Want of space prerents vm giring extracts, and we mtist therefbre conclude by nying, that as the 
author is one of the rery best grape-growers of the day, this book may be stated as being the key to his 
succestflil practice, and as such . we can with confidence recommend it as indispensable to all wno wiiii 
to excel in the cultivation of the Tine."— The FloriH and PomotogiaL 

THE CHEMISTRY OF VEGETABLE AND ANIMAL PHYSI- 
OLOGY. By Dr J. G MULDER, Professor of Chemistry in the University 
of Utrecht. With an Introduction and Notes by Professor Johnston. 22 
Plates. 8vo, 80s. 

THE MOOR AND THE LOCH 

Containing Minute Instructions in all Hi^and Sports, with Wanderings 
over Crag and Correi, Flood and Fell. By JOHN COLQUHOUN, Esq. 
Third Edition. 8vo, with Illustrations, 12s. 6d. 

SALMON-CASTS AND STRAY SHOTS: 

Being Fly-Leaves from the Note-Book of JOHN COLQUHOUN, Esq., 
Author of * The Moor and the Loch,' &c Second Edition. Fcap. 8vo, Sa. 

COQUET'DALE FISHING SONGS. 

Now first collected by a North-Country Angler, with the Music of the Airs. 
8vo, 5s. 

THE ANGLERS COMPANION TO THE RIVERS AND LOCHS 

OF SCOTLAND. By T. T. STODDART. With Map of the Fishing Streama 
and Lakes of Scotland. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 8& 6d. 

" Indispensable in all time to come, as the rery strength and grace of an anglerli tackle and equipmaiift 
in Scotland, must and will be Stodoabt's Ah oijui'i OoMrAjnoif.*— JBIadntood'e MaffOMtH*. 
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RELIGION IN COMMON LIFE: 

A Sermon preached in Crathie Church, October 14, 1855, before Her Maiesty 
the Queen and Prince Albert. By the Rev. JOHN CAIRD, D.D. Publuhed 
by Her Majesty's Command. Bound in cloth, 8d. Cheap Edition, 3d. 

SERMONS, 

By the Rev. JOHN CAIRD, D.D., Professor of Divinity in the Unlyersity of 
Glasgow, and one of Her Majesty's Chaplains for Scotland. In crown 8vo, 58. 
This Edition includes the Sermon on * Religion in Conmion Life,' preached 
in Crathie Church, Oct 1855, before Her Majesty the Queen aod tlie late 
I14nce Consort 

** TheT »re noble ■ermona; Mid we are not tare but that, with the eultirmted reftder, th«y will gain 
rather than lose by being read, not heard. There is a thongfatAilneH and depth about them which can 
hMrdljr be appreciated, unlew when they are studied at leimre ; and there are to many aentencea w felioi 
touBly expressed that we should grudge being hurried away firom them by a rapid speaker, without being 
allowed to e^Joy them a second ttme.^'— IVomt** Magagbu, 

THE BOOK OF JOB. 

By the late Rev. GEORGE CROLY, LL.D., Rector of St Stephen's, Walbrook. 
With a Memoir of the Author by his Son. Fcap. 8vo, 48. 

LECTURES IN DIVINITY. 

By the late Rev. GEORGE HILL, D.D., Principal of St Mary's College, St 
Andrews. Stereotyped fklition. 8vo, 14s. 

" I am not sure if I can recommend a more complete manual of Dirini^."— 2>r VMknm. 

TEE MOTHERS LEOACIE TO HER UNBORNE CHILDE. 
By Mrs ELIZABETH JOCELINE. Edited by the Very Rev. Principal 
Lee. S2mo, 4s. 6d. 

**Thia beautiftil and touching legaeie."— ilttmaum. 

" A delightftU monument of the piety and high feeling of a truly noble mother."— Jfominf^ Aioeitmr. 

ANALYSIS AND CRITICAL INTERPRETATION OF THE 

HEBREW TEXT OF THE BOOK OF 6BNE8IS. Preceded by a Hebrew- 
Grammar, and Dissertations on the Genuineness of the Pentateuch, and on 
the Structure of the Hebrew Language. By the Rev. WILLIAM PAUL, 
A.M. 8vo, 18s. 

PRAYERS FOR SOCIAL AND FAMILY WORSHIP. 

Prepared by a Committee of the General Assembly of the Chitrch of 
Scotland, and specially designed for the use of Soldiers, Sailors, Colonists, 
Sojourners in India, and other Persons, at Home or Abroad, who are deprived 
of the Ordinary Services of a Christian Ministry. Publuhid "by Av4hvrUy oj 
Iht Committee. Third Edition. In crown 8vo, bound in cloth, 4s. 

PRAYERS FOR SOCIAL AND FAMILY WORSHIP. 

Being a Cheap Edition of the above. Fcap. 8vo, Is. 6d. 

THE CHRISTIAN LIFE, 

In its Origin, Progress, and Perfection. By the Vert Rev. E. B. RAMSAT, 
LL.D., F.R.S.E., Dean of the Diocese of Edinburgh. Crown 8vo, 9s. 

THEISM: THE WITNESS OF REASON AND NATURE TO 

AN ALL-WISE AND BENEFICENT CREATOR. By the Rev. JOHN 
TULLOCH, D.D., Principal and Professor of Theology, St Mary's CoU^e, St 
Andrews ; and one of Her Majesty's Chaplains in Ordmary in Scotland. In 
1 vol. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

ON THE ORIGIN AND CONNECTION OF THE GOSPELS 

OF MA TTHEW, MARK, AND LUKE ; With Synopsis of Parallel Passages, 
and Critical Notes. By JAMES SMITH. Esq. of JordanhiU, F.R.&, Authoi 
of the ' Voyage and Shipwreck of St Paul' Medium 8vo, Ids. 
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INSTITUTES OF META PHYSIC: THE THEORY OF KNOW- 
ING AND BEING. By JAMES F. FERRIER, A.B. Oxon., Profeagor of 
Moral Philosophy and Political Economy, St Andrews. Second Edition. 
Crown 8vo, 10s. titU 

" We have no doubt, however, that the rabtlety and defrth of metaphyaical genius which ht> work be- 
trars. its rare display of rigorous and oonsiatent reaaonings, and the inimitable precision and beauty of iti 
style on almost every pnK«. must secure for (^ a (jUBtiuguiaoed place in the history of philosophical discus- 
tioi\."~TuUoch'» BumeU Prize Treatite. 

LECTURES ON METAMIYSICS. 

By Sir WILLIAM HAMILTON, Bart, Professor of Logic and Metaphysics 
in the University of Edinbuivh. Edited by the Rev. H. L. Mansel, B.D., 
LL.D., Waynflete Professor of Moral and Metaphysical Philosophy, Oxford ; 
and John Vritch, M.A., Professor of Logic, iUietoric, and Metaphysics, St 
Andrews. Third Edition. 2 vols. 8vo, 24s. 

LECTURES ON LOGIC. 

By Sir WILLIAM HAMILTON, Bart Edited by Professors Mansel and 
Veitch. In 2 vols., 248. 

THORNDALE; OR, THE CONFLICT OF OPINIONS. 

By WILLIAM SMITH, Author of ' A Discourse on Ethics,' &c. Second Edi- 
tion. Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

" The s\ibjects treated of. and the stylo— always chaste and beautiful, often attractively grand— in which 
they are clothed, will not fkil to secure the attention of the class for whom the work is avowedlv written. 
.... It deals with many of ihoaa higher forms of speoulatioa vbarrcteristic of the cultivated minds of 
the »ge."— North BrUiOi Beview. 

GRAVENHURST; OR, THOUGHTS ON GOOD AND EVIL. 

By WILLIAM SMITH, Author of • Thomdale,' &c In crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

" One of those rare books which, being filled with noble aud beautiful thoughts, deserves an attentive 
Mid thoughtful perusaL"— H'estmtns(«r Bxvicu). 

A DISCOURSE ON ETHICS OF THE SCHOOL OF PALEY. 
By WILLIAM SMITH, Author of * Thomdale.' Svo, 4s. 

ON THE INFLUENCE EXERTED BY THE MIND OVER 

THE BODY, in the Production and Removal of Morbid and Anomalous 
Conditions of the Animal Economy. By JOHN GLEN, M.A. Crown Svo, 
2s. 6d. 

DESCARTES ON THE METHOD OF RIGHTLY CONDUCT- 
ING THE REASON, and Seeking Truth in the Sciences. Translated fh)m 
the French. 12mo, 2s. 

DESCARTES' MEDITATIONS, AND SELECTIONS FROM HIS 

PRINCIPLES OF PHILOSOPHY. Translated from the Latin. 12mo, 8s. 

SPECULATIVE PHILOSOPHY : 

An Introductory Lecture delivered at the Opening of the Class of Logic 
and Rhetoric in the University of Glasgow, Nov. 1, 1864. By JOHN 
VEITCH, M.A., Professor of Logic and Rhetoric in the University of Glas- 
gow. Is. 

CORNELIUS a DO WD UPON MEN AND WOMEN, AND 

OTHER THINGS IN GENERAL. Originally published in 'Blackwood's 
Magazine.' 8 vols, crown Svo, 31s. 6d. 

" The flashes of the author's wit must not blind us to the ripeness of his wisdom, nor the general play- 
fulness of his O'Dowderies allow us to forget the ample evidence that underneath them lurks one of the 
most "earnest and observant spirits of the present time.'*-Dotfif Bfvtew. 

"In truth one of the most delightftil volumes of personal reminiscence it hai ever been our fortune 
to penue."— Otofte. 
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THE mSTOET OF SOOTLAIID, 

FROM AGRICOLA'S INVASION TO THE REVOLUTION OP 1688. 
By JOHN HILL BURTON. To be completed in 6 vols, demy 8vo. Vols. 
I. to IV., price 56s. 

"The b«it Mooant that haa 7«C been written of the national life and being of Scotland."— 
Timet. 

" One of the completert historiea that we ever taw of any tmaAejy—Sdtvrday Asvietoi 

" Not only the moat complete and trustworthy hiatonr of Scotland yet written, but it will merit 
a high place among the historical works of our ageb"— l)a<{y JVaos. 

" A great contribution to historical literature."— iSootsman. 

^ "We do not remember to liare read so reticent, to Oklm and dimtaasionate a histODr."— Blocfc- 

i,-' vmodPt Magazine. 

" Une grande et belle histoire."— i{«viM det D«u» Monde$, 

" This admirable boolu*— Jfomin^ Herald, 



OOTTST HONTALEHBEBT'S HISTOBT OF THE HONES 

OP THE WEST. 6 vols. 8vo, £2, 128. 6d. The volumes just pub- 
lished (III. to V.) contain the History of the Conversion of England by 
the Monks, and may be had as a complete book, price 81s. 6d. 

" On the whole, the intellectual interest of the Counts ' Honks of the West ' rests mainly on 
this, that it is the work of a brilliant and accomplished layman and man of the world, dealing 
with a class of characters who have generally been left to the arid professional handling of ecclesi- 
astical writers. Montalembert sees their life as a whole, and a human whole; and, with all his 
seal as an amateur hagiographer, he cannot but view them with aome of Um Independence of a 
mind trained to lettera and poUtici.*— Pott MaU OautU, 



THE HAHDT BOTAL ATLAS. 

By ALEX. KEITH JOHNSTON, LL.D., Ac., Author of the * Royal 
Atlas,' the * Physical Atlas,' &c. 45 Maps, clearly printed and care- 
fully coloured, with General Index. Imperial 4to, price £2, 12s. 6d., 
half-bound morocco. 



ATLAS OF ASTBOHOUT; 

Comprising, in Twenty-one Plates, a complete Series of Illustrations of 
the Heavenly Bodies, drawn Snth. the greatest care, and printed in 
Colours, from Original and Authentic Materials. By ALEX. KEITH 
JOHNSTON, LL.D. P.R.S.E., Ac. A New and Enlarged Edition. 
With an Elementary Survey of the Heavens, designed as an Accompani- 
ment to this Atlas, by Robert Grant, M.A. LL.D. P.R.S. P.R.A.S., 
Ftofessor of Astronomy and Director of the Observatory in the Univer- 
sity of Glasgow. Imperial Quarto, half-bound morocco, 25s. 



SCHOOL ATLAS OF FHTSIOAL QEOaBAFHT; 

Illustrating, in a Series of Original Designs, the Elementary Pacts of 
Geology, Hydrography, Meteorology, and Natural History. By ALEX. 
KEITH JOHNSTON, LL.D. P.R.8.E P.R.G.S. P. G.S., Author of the 
* Physical Atlas,' the 'Royal Atlas,' Ac. A New and Enlarged Edition, 
containing 20 Plates, drawn witli the greatest care, and Printed in 
Colours, with Explanatory Text. Imperial 8vo, half-bound 12s. 6d. 
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THE BOOK OF OOHMOH OBSEB, 

Commonly known as John Knox's Ltturot, and the DIRECTORY 
FOR PUBLIC WORSHIP OP THE CHURCH OF SCOTLAND. With 
Historical Introductions and Ulostrative Notes by the Rev. GEOROE 
W. SPROTT, B.A., and the Rev. THOMAS LEISHMAN, M. A. Hand- 
somely printed, in imitation of the large Editions of Andro Hart, on 
toned paper, bound in cloth, red edges, price 7s. 6d. 

"Besides the reprints, carefully edited, this work gives the history of 
Knox's Liturgy, its sources and relation to the Reformed Liturgies of 
the Continent and the English Book of Common Prayer ; also full detaUs 
as to the discussions at Westminster on the Directory, and the sense 
in which it was understood; and by extracts from M8S., pamphlets, 
records of Church Courts, &c., illustarates the worship of the Church of 
Scotland from the Reformation till the present time." 

THE INOSEASE OF FAETE. 

Contents.— 1. Of the Nature of Faith. 2. Of the Aspirations of the 
Believer for Increase of Faith. S. That Faith is capable of Increase. 
4. Of Faith's Increase : What it is. 5. Of Faith as the Gift of God. 
6. Of the Means of Faith's Increase. 7. Of the Hindrances to Faith's 
Increase. 8. Of the Assurance of Grace and Salvation. 9. Of Ftdih 
made Perfect. 

Second Edition, price 4s. 

NATUEAL THEOLOaT: 

AN INQUIRY INTO THE FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES OF RELI- 
GIOUS, MORAL, AND POLITICAL SCIENCE. By W. R. PIRIE, 
D.D., Professor of Divinity and Church History in the University of 
Aberdeen. Price 6s. 

EUOHOLOQIONi OB, BOOK OF FSATEBS: 

Being Forms of Worship issued by the Church Service Society. 
Price 6s. 6d. 

THE FATHEBEOOD OF GOD, 

Considered in its General and Special Aspects, and particularly 
IN Relation to the Atonement ; with a Review of Recent Specula- 
tions ON the Subject. By THOMAS J. CRAWFORD, D.D., Professor 
of Divinity in the University of Edinburgh. Third Edition, revised 
and enlarged, with a Reply to the Strictures of Dr Candlish. Price 98. 

FAinr.Y FBAIEBS, 

As authorised by the General Assembly of the Church of Scotland; to 
which is prefixed a Pastoral Letter trom the General Assembly on Family 
Worship. Price 4s. 6d. Also a People's Edition, price 2s. 
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STANDARD NOVELS. 

Uniform in size and legibly printed. 
EACH NOVEL COMPLETE IN ONE VOLUME. 



Tom Cringle's Log. By Michael Scott, .. 

Cruise of the Midge. By the Author of 'Tom 
Cringle's Log,' 

Cyril Thornton. By Captain Hamilton, 

Annals of the Parish. By John Gait, . 

The Provost, & other Tales. By John Gait, 

Sir Andrew Wylie. By John Gait, 

The Entail. By John Gait, .... 

Reginald Dalton. By J. G. Lockhart, . 

Pen Owen. By Hook, 2/0 

Adam Blair. By J. G. Lockhart, 

The Life of Mansie Wauch. By D. M. Moir, 

Peninsular Scenes and Sketches. By F. 
Hardman, 

Sir Frizzle Pumpkin, Nights at Mess, &c., . 

The Subaltern 

Life in the Far West. By G. F. Ruxton, 

Valerius, a Roman Story. By J. G. Lockhart, 

Lady Lee's Widowhood. In the Press. 

Other Works in p-eparation. 
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